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LOA LOR -10) 110)! 
MONEY BY MAIL 


Ist STEP — Cut or tear out the coupon below. 
Fill in the blanks. Mail it without delay to the 
Household office nearest to you. 


2nd STEP — Read over the information and in- 
structions we send you. Fill in the application 
blank and mail to the nearest Household office. 


. had lo have 
mo 


and didn't know where to turn 


But Household Proved To 
Be A True Friend In Need 


“I was enough of a philosopher to know that things just happen that 
way sometimes—but there I was stone broke, bills piled up, I had 
sent no money home for weeks, payday was half a month away, and 
to cap the climax I broke my bridge and could scarcely talk, let 


alone teach, unless I got it fixed. + 


“I just had tohave some money, 
but didn’t know where to turn. 


PROBLEM SOLVED 


Even though my predicament was not of 
my making, I hated to put in an applica- 
tion for a loan from the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund—the principal and a board 
member would have to okay it. Finally I 
came across Household’s ad in my teach- 
ers’ magazine. I sent in the coupon. I 
got a check in the shortest possible time. 
It was simple to repay the loan in install- 
ments. The Household plan was certainly 
a friend in need, got me out of my dilem- 
ma, made it possible for me to pay full 








attention to my work—and play—in 
stead of worrying about money.” 

A dilemma, that with some alterations 
may be yours at this very moment. It is 
one that Household can promptly solve 
for you, as it does daily for many school 
teachers the country over. 

SEND FOR THE FACTS 

Whether for yourself or for a friend, for 
present or future use, you should learn 
all the facts about Household loans. It 
will be a comfort and a safeguard against 
emergencies to know how and where to 
turn for money if the need arises. Use 
coupon below to obtain ‘““The Household 
Plan for School Teachers.”” This brochure 
and other interesting information will be 


| sent you free on request. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 


Chicago, 14th Floor, 105 W. 


Madison St., Franklin 0888 | Decatur, 4th Floor, Citi- 


Moline, 4th Floor, Fifth Av- 
enue Building, Moline 1464 


Alton, 7th FI., First National 
Bank Building, Main 3300 


Aurora, Suite 507, Aurora 
Nat. Bk. Bldg., Aurora 4007 


zens Building, Phone 5277 


Freeport, 3rd Floor, Tarbox 
Building, Phone Main 137 


Galesburg, 3rd Floor, Hill 


Peoria, 3rd Floor, Lehmann 
Building, Telephone 4-5177 
Rockford, 2nd FI., Rockford 
Nat. Bk. Bldg., Main 930 





~~ —_ * -* 


Bloomington, 5th FI., Peo- Arcade Bldg., Main 6226 Springfield, Rm. 1004, 10th 
ples Bk. Bldg., Phone 4765 | Joliet, 3rd Floor, Rialto The- Fl., Myers Bldg., Main 682 
Champaign, 4th Floor, Lin- ater Building, Joliet 6184 | Waukegan, 3rd Fl., Wauke- 
coln Building, Phone 3410 gan Nat. Bk. Bldg., Ont.7111 
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HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION (Mail to nearest address) 
> ; Please send me free brochure ““The Household Plan for School Teachers,”’ 
—F \ ~ 
~ 
x 


and application blanks for loan. I understand that this inquiry does not 
obligate me to borrow or put me to any expense. 
Ft Sthow 


Pa Name..... 











3rd STEP —Your check! And it’s for the full 
amount of the loan you requested, no advance 
deductions. Your money problem solved in 
three simple steps. 
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WORKBOOKS 


Tele 
TITLES 


USE WEBSTER 


@ HISTORY 


Old World Sashereuns, 64 
Study Guide renee’ n v. Bi 
and V T graden, 


tory, VII 
ey Tests in 


@ HEALTH 


First Grade Seatwork, 64 pages... .20e 
Second Grade Seatwork, 64 pages. .20e 


@ ARITHMETIC 

First Grade Number Book, 64 pages.20e 

Work and Play in Numberland, 
second grade; 72 pages. . 

M a Tablet, for I, Il, ‘ti, 
ty. VI, VII, ~~ VIII grades; 
128 shales a book for 
each 


@ GEOGRAPHY 

Far and Near, third grade, 72 pages. .25¢ 
Eastern Hemisphere, 128 pages... .35¢ 
Western Hemisphere, 160 pages... .40¢ 


Stud Gatto Lessons in Geogra hy, 
Bock I, United States, 40c; Book 


each grade, 


@ ENGLISH 


Study Guide Lessons in 
Book II, South America; i‘ 
Asia, Africa, and Australia, each... 


ONE COPY 


FREE 


refunded. Order today. All prices 
free catalog of complete Germaeen 


Lele Piolo] om ol Vt -~Zele) ina -\en. 1-5 - a 


My pate one 9 Cate Book, fourth 


grade, 96 
Happ Health | Hours, Book I, first 
;. Boo! , second grade, each. 166 
Health Tests and Exerci ses, Book I, 
fifth grade; Book II, seventh grade, 


Language Helps for Written Eng- 
= 64 pages, illustrated, for 
. fourth, fifth, and sixth —, ¢¢ 


onae "s 1 10" Veena VE ae for One F 
V, and VI, 64 pages 106 Book wilt be sent If you 
1 


each 
Sharp's lish Exercises, grades 
Vil and VIII, 96 pages, cach 26¢ 


GUARANTEE: s pan wh pra money ste be 


MILLIONS 
IN USE 
DAILY 


£00 5,4 -10) 0) oe 


YEAR AFTER YEAR 


Practice Exercises In Algebra, 96 
Practice Exercises in Plane Geom- 


Latin Practice, first year, 128 pages. 406 
Latin Practice, second year, 128 


TYPE EE as 
10e 


pages 
Werkheok in American History, 


Workbook In American Problems, 
DL a tieneme iments aa Seating! 62e 
Workbook in Community Civics. . 300 
Sharp's English Exercises, Books I, 
Il, III and IV; 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th 
FERSR, GOT... ccccccccccce eccccce 286 


return this advertisement with the 
copy you want plainly checked. 


FREE 
CATALOG 


Also write for 
material. ON REQUEST 


and seatwork 


WEBSTER PUB.CO.,1808 Washington Ave. St.Louis, Mo. 





Not MUCH of Anything 








@ ALL I know is what I read in the papers.” Words 

too familiar to require the name of the late-mourned 
comedian who made them famous. Perhaps the impli- 
cation of modesty is not justified. Much can be learned 
from the papers, and the informative is not confined to 
the editorial and news columns. 

In the educational press the. people that publish school 
textbooks and manufacture school supplies and equip- 
ment use the advertising columns to announce and de- 
scribe the most modern developments in their fields. 
These notices reflect the way and the manner of educa- 
tional progress. 

If you are inclined to discount this statement, try this 
experiment: Look over the table of contents and the in- 
troduction of no more than a half dozen of the latest 
published volumes in your teaching field, and see if your 
ideas on objectives, curriculum content, and method are 
not challenged. Look over the advertisements of school 
supplies and see if they do not suggest numerous ways 
to enrich your teaching program. Scan the advertise- 
ments of school equipment and note the suggestions for 
modernizing the school plant. To be informed in such 
matters is distinctly a professional attainment of a very 
practical nature. 

Let’s take a look at this issue and see what there is 
new under the educational sun. 


A Workbook Free 

The Webster Publishing Company, 1808 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis, announces 100 titles of workbooks 
and one of your choice free. See their announcement. 





Classroom Helps to Keep You Up to the Minute 

The F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y.., 
offers two valuable handbooks with a year’s subscription 
to The Instructor for fifty cents additional (twenty-five 
cents each). There is a considerable saving in subscrib- 
ing for more than one year. Illinois’ Carleton Washburne 
is a member of the editorial advisory board. 





Geography Isn't What It Used to Be 


For that matter the world isn’t what it used to be. 
Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, have a new complete series 
of geographies, whose up-to-dateness is indicated in the 
title: Our World Today. Read more about this series. 


To Meet Junior High School Needs 


If there is a unit of our present school organization 
where the textbook must “fit” it is the junior high school 
with its modern aims: guidance, individualization and 
socialization. Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, announce texts specially adapted to junior high 
school needs—in language, mathematics, physical science 
and social science, 








Some of these advertisements carry convenient coupons; 
if they do not a line on a postcard will bring desired in- 
formation. 
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Social Studies 

A Community-Planning Primer for Illinois 
by Karl B. Lohmann, Professor of Land- 
scape Architecture, University of Illinois. 
No. 50 of Vol. XXXII (August 13, 1935) of 
University of Illinois Bulletin published 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Com- 
munity Planning of the College of Fine and 
Applied Arts. 

As the title indicates, the elements of a 
community-planning project are briefly dis- 
cussed. A brief bibliography of suggested 
reading is included. Paper. 24 pages. 

Home Geography by G. R. Bodley and E. 
L. Thurston. Syracuse, N.Y.: Iroquois 
Publishing Company. Paper. Illustrated. 
135 pages. 

A combined text and work book for be- 
ginners in geography, which deals with the 
everyday surroundings and experiences of 
the child. Observation is stressed and 
checked through trips reported, charts filled 
in and simple experiments. 

The Historical Approach to Methods of 
Teaching the Social Studies. Fifth Year- 
book (1935) The National Council for the 
Social Studies. Philadelphia: McKinley 
Publishing Company. Paper. 204 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

Avoiding a strict chronological survey of 
the development of method, the Fifth Year- 
book presents a variety of historical ap- 
proaches to method; viz, Influence of Cur- 
ricular Purpose on Methods; Influence of 
Pedagogical Scholarship on Methods; In- 
fluence of Subject Field on Methods; 
Influence of Teaching Aids on Methods; 
Influence of Special Groups on Methods; 
Influence of Evaluation on Methods. 

The Age of Science and Democracy by 
Edwin W. Pahlow. Book II of a two-year 
course in world history, Man’s Achievement. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, No. 15 Ash- 
burton Place. Cloth. Illustrated. 778 and 
xix pages. Price, $1.88. 

Unit organization and a sustained theme— 
man’s power to achieve—weave into a com- 
prehensible whole the innumerable threads 
of modern history. The author is singularly 
successful in making the pupil feel his stake 
in the world community—past and present. 

The Thirteen American Colonies by Ger- 
trude Van Duyn Southworth and John Van 
Duyn Southworth. Syracuse, N.Y.: Iroquois 
Publishing Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
501 pages. 

One of a series of history textbooks for 
the grades. Opening with the story of the 
American Indian and a survey of the period 
of exploration, this book presents the his- 
tory of each of the thirteen original colonies 
and the Intercolonial Wars. 

South America by Nellie B. Allen. 
vised edition. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
Cloth. Illustrated. 411 pages. Price, $1.00. 

A geographical and industrial reader to 
acquaint the children in our schools with 
the people, the countries and the resources 
of South America. 
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Mathematics 

Junior Mathematics for Today: Book 
Three by William Betz. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, No. 15 Ashburton Place. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 562 pages. Price $1.24. 

The last of a three-book series for the 
junior high school, Book III presents anew 
the work in algebra begun in Book Two and 
continues the subject to make a complete 
presentation; it also introduces trigonometry 
and demonstrative geometry. The concepts 
and principles of mathematics that should 
be mastered at this age level are presented 
from both a cultural and a vocational point 
of view. 

Solid Geometry by Elizabeth Buchanan 
Cowley. Newark, N.J.: Silver, Burdett and 
Company, 39 Division Street. Cloth. TIllus- 
trated. 230 pages. Price $1.28. 

The publication of this volume completes 
an up-to-date mathematics program for the 
senior high school. In addition to the Solid 
Geometry there is Plane Geometry by the 
same author, and Intermediate Algebra, 
Plane Trigonometry and Fusion Mathematics 
by Freilich, Shanholt and McCormack. 


(lendak Ish 


| 
OF EDUCATIONAL 
MEETINGS 


OCTOBER 
10-11 Mississippi Valley Division, 
Illinois State Teachers Association, 
Quincy. Speakers: Dr. James H. 
Richmond, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Kentucky; Dr. Frank E. 
Baker, president, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College; Hon. John A. 
Wieland, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Miss Myrtle 
Wood, Division of Child Welfare, 
U. S. Department of Labor; C. W. 
Whitten, manager, Iilinois High 
School Athletic Association. 
Southeastern Division, Illinois 
State Teachers Association, Law- 
renceville. 
Western Division, Illinois State 
Teachers Association, Galesburg. 
Speakers: Dr. Ralph W. Sockman; 
Dr. E. O. Melby, Dean, College of 
Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston; Dr. E. A. Gilmore, presi- 
dent, University of Iowa; Judge 
Fred Bale. Music: Richard Czer- 
wonky, violinist; the Mundy Singers. 
Black Hawk Division, Illinois 
State Teachers Association, Ke- 
wanee. Speakers: Dr. Wm. Mc- 
Andrew, editor, School and Society; 
Dr. William A. Irwin, Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kansas. High 
school, junior high, and grade sec- 
tions will hold afternoon sessions. 
East Central Division, I[linois 
State Teachers Association, Urbana. 
Speakers: Dr. James H. Richmond, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Kentucky; Delows Walk- 
er, Chicago; Dr. Wilbur Boechamp, 
University .of Chicago; Dr. R. W. 
Fairchild, president, Illinois State 
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Normal University; Dr. E. W. Dolch, 
University of Illinois; Miss Frances 
E. Everhart, elementary supervisor, 
Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Music: Urbana High School Band 
and vocal groups from the Cham- 
paign High School. 

Eastern Division. Illinois State 
Teachers Association, Mattoon. 
Speakers: Dr. Boyd H. Bode, Ohio 
State University; R. E. Jaggers, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Ken- 
tucky; George Earle Raiguel, globe 
trotter and lecturer, Philadelphia. 
Music: Elsa Deemer, soprano, and 
E.LS.T.C. band. 

Illinois Valley Division, [Illi- 
nois State Teachers Association, 
LaSalle. Speakers: Dr. Wm. J. 
Hutchins, Berea College; Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, editor, Journal of the 
American Medical Association; R. 
C. Moore, secretary, Illinois State 
Teachers Association ; Captain Irving 
O’Hay, U. S. Army (retired). 

DuPage Valley Division, Illi- 
nois State Teachers Association, 
Elmhurst. Speakers: DeLoss Walk- 
er, Assistant Editor, Liberty Mag- 
azine; Dr. Ernest Horn, School of 
Education, University of Iowa; 
Edward A. Hayes, Past National 
Commander of the American Le- 
gion; Dr. Frank N. Freeman, School 
of Education, University of Chicago. 

Rock River Division, _[llinois 
State Teachers Association, Dixon. 
Speakers: Dr. G. J. Laing, dean, 
Division of the Humanities, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Dr. James H. Rich- 
mond, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Kentucky. Music: Ster- 
ling Central School Band and duo 
violin, Mr. and Mrs. Orville Westgor. 

Northwestern Division, Illinois 
State Teachers Association, Rock- 
ford. Speakers: Dr. F. B. Knight, 
College of Education, University of 
Iowa; C. E. Vance, Danville, presi- 
dent, Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation; Dr. James H. Richmond, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Kentucky. Music: Rock- 
ford Schools. 

Lake Shore Division, _ Illinois 
State Teachers Association, Win- 
netka. Speakers: Dr. Malcolm S. 
MacLean, University of Minnesota; 
Dr. B. R. Buckingham, editorial 
staff of Ginn and Company. Music: 
New Trier Township High School. 


NOVEMBER 
1 Northeastern Division, Illinois 
State Teachers Association, Joliet. 
Illinois Home Economics As- 
sociation, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. 
Illinois State School Board 
Association, Hotel Abraham Lin- 
coln, Springfield. This meeting is 
to be held jointly with the Illinois 
City Superintendents Association. 
Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Chi- 
cago. Teachers interested in the 
Elementary Science Section write 
Florence G. Billig, Chairman, 4743 
Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. 
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The General Assembly 
and the Schools 
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Brief Report of the Legislative Campaign 
of the 1.S.T.A. and of Results 


@ AT its annual meeting in Spring- 

field last December, the Illinois 
State Teachers Association prepared 
and adopted a legislative program. It 
also d‘rected its Committee on Legis- 
lation to prepare, have introduced, 
and, if possible, to promote to enact- 
ment by the General Assembly the 
bills necessary to translate its recom- 
mendations into law. It also desig- 
nated the executive secretary of the 
Association a special representative of 
the Committee and directed him to 
prepare the necessary bills and to sup- 
port and defend them in every way 
possible. 

The serious crisis in school finance 
in many districts awakened the public 
to the need of helpful legislation. 
Therefore, we had the active assistance 
and support of several other organi- 
zations and of individuals apart from 
organizations. The campaign 
ducted since last December was the 
most - widespread and vigorous ever 
conducted for school improvement in 
Illinois. Some of the organizations 
cooperating with our own were the 
Illinois League of Women Voters, the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Illinois School Board 
Association, the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Chicago Citizens 
Save the Schools Committee, and to 
probably lesser degree or for part of 
our program, we had the support of 
other organizations too numerous to 
mention. Some of these organizations 
had special representatives present 
who were helpful in their cooperation 
with the representatives of the LS.T.A. 

Our Chicago Division sent down 
Mr. George Anspaugh, an elementary 
school principal, to assist in the cam- 
paign. Mr. Anspaugh was very help- 
ful and effective until he was notified 
by the president of the Chicago Board 
of Education that if he opposed any 
bill or bills favored by the Board, 
charges might be preferred against 
him for absence from duty in the Chi- 
cago schools. Of course Mr. Ans- 
paugh had a substitute who had been 


con- 


performing his duties on the days that 
Mr. Anspaugh was in Springfield, and 
the Chicago Division was paying the 
salary of Mr. Anspaugh. However, 
he thought it best to terminate his 
service as legislative agent for the 
Chicago Division. The Division then 
sent Mr. George E. Mahin, secretary 
of the Chicago High School Teachers 
Association, against whom the Board 
of Education could not file charges 
for neglect of duty. We are glad to 
report that Mr. Mahin soon developed 
into an able representative of the Chi- 
cago teachers. 


The Committee on Legislation and 
its chairman, Mr. Fred L. Biester. 
worked as never before in support of 
the bills and recommendations of the 
Association. Mr. Biester spent con- 
siderable time at Springfield and was 
constantly in touch by telephone with 
affairs here when he could not be pres- 
ent. Secretary R. C. Moore was pres- 
ent almost every day the General As- 
sembly was in session. He appeared 
before the committees on education at 
most of their meetings and before sev- 
eral other committees to which bills 
affecting the schools had been re- 
ferred. On one occasion he appeared 
before the Senate in committee of the 
whole. He was very frequently re- 
quested by the chairmen or the mem- 
bers of various committees to explain 
the technicalities of bills and just 
what their effect would be if enacted. 
He also discussed educational and rev- 
enue measures with many individual 
members of the Legislature and upon 
request frequently furnished members 
with briefs of arguments, statistics and 
other information. It is apparent that 
the State Teachers Association and its 
official representatives are now consid- 
ered by many of the legislators as 
official advisors on school legislation. 


The secretary issued seven bulletins 
at irregular intervals when he deemed 
them necessary for the information of 
the Committee on Legislation, the aux- 
iliary committee, and friends of the 
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public schools in general. These bul- 
letins contained digests of bills, the 
status of bills on the calendar, and 
advice as to what to do to promote 
good school legislation and to prevent 
the enactment of bad bills. The mail- 
ing list for these bulletins first con- 
tained about two thousand names but 
rapidly grew until it was necessary to 
mail nearly three thousand copies. 
The secretary also attended several 
mass meetings in different parts of the 
state to speak in explanation and pro- 
motion of our legislative program. We 
hope the number of such mass meet- 
ings will increase and that many of 
our informed and aggressive members 
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will prepare to speak effectively at 
such meetings. Mass meetings with 
effective speakers constitute one of the 
very best means of informing and 
arousing the public. 

In all this work we had the active 
and able assistance of the other mem- 
bers of our office force. Mr. L. R. 
Grimm, research director, was re- 
quired to turn almost his full time 
and attention to the activities of the 
campaign. He was particularly help- 
ful in furnishing facts and figures 
whenever needed, in keeping a record 
of the status of the numerous bills, 
and in drafting bills to be presented 
to the Legislature. 
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House and Senate in Joint Session 
June 25, 1935, being addressed by 
U. S. Senator J. H. Lewis 

The response of the people through- 
out the state to our information, ad- 
vice, and directions, was better than 
ever before. Many personal visits to 
the Governor and members of the Leg- 
islature were made by interested par- 
ents and school-board members. Many 
mass meetings were held in local com- 
munities and thousands of letters, tel- 
egrams and petitions were sent to the 
people responsible for legislation. For 
example, the Chicago Division of the 
L.S.T.A. sent down a petition in 
triplicate to the Governor, the Senate, 


and the House of Representatives. 
This petition was actually signed by 
over two hundred thousand people of 
Chicago and was presented to the Gov- 
ernor, the Senate and the House with 
formal addresses delivered by promi- 
nent people. We take this opportu- 
nity to express our deepest gratitude 
to the thousands of people in all parts 
of the state who gave encouragement, 
assistance, and support in the cam- 
paign. 


Publicity 


In order to supplement and sup- 
port the bulletins and recommenda- 
tions issued by the Committee and its 
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special representatives, a director of 
publicity was employed. Mr. Lester 
B. Colby, an experienced publicity 
man, served in this capacity from 
Febtuary 11 until June 15, or a total 
of eighteen weeks In this time, he 
issued to practically all the newspa- 
pers in Illinois, thirteen special ar- 
ticles and numerous copies of edito- 
rials and clippings from some of these 
papers. He also made several trips 
to different parts of the state gather- 
ing information concerning the school 
financial crisis and taking pictures to 
illustrate the distressing conditions in 
some of the schools. Through the 
Western Newspaper Union of Chicago 
he furnished many engravings made 
from these pictures with brief ar- 
ticles describing the conditions they 
represented. The material furnished 
by Mr. Colby was used by hundreds 
of newspapers as evidenced by the 
thousands of clippings returned to 
this office by a clipping service whose 
services we had employed. 

Of course there was a rather violent 
reaction on the part of opponents of 
our bills, who started a counteracting 
campaign of publicity in an effort to 
discredit the actual facts stated in our 
releases. Also efforts were made to 
discourage or prevent the publication 
of our releases. An editor in one of 
the larger cities told one of our direc- 
tors that he had received orders from 
“higher up” not to use them. How- 
ever, upon the whole, we believe our 
publicity campaign was helpful to our 
cause. 


Difficulties Encountered 


Any effort to modify or change the 
organization, administration and con- 
trol of our schools in any way always 
meets strong opposition by powerful 
interests even if such changes are 
clearly intended to improve the 
schools. But the strongest and most 
violent opposition is met when bills 
are introduced for a more liberal 
financial support for the schools by 
the State, even in a time when schools 
are suffering a financial crisis. Some 
of the gravest difficulties met in this 
campaign were as follows: 

1. The demand for lower taxes on 
property. Since over 90 per cent of 
school support is derived from prop- 
erty taxes, this objection was most 
potent. It seems that many people in 
Illinois do not yet realize that we are 
asking for increased state support for 
education from revenues derived from 
sources other than the property tax. 
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2. The breakdown of our property 
tax system, caused by the inequalities 
of our assessment system, the tremen- 
dous depreciation of property valua- 
tions, and the increasing delinquency 
in payment of taxes. 

3. The competition for public rev- 
enue caused by the demands of large 
numbers of taxing bodies and by the 
necessity for raising large amounts of 
state revenues for emergency relief. 
The Federal Government issued an 
ultimatum to the General Assembly to 
increase largely the State’s share of 
the funds for feeding the poor and 
unemployed. At the same time the 
Federal Government was recommend- 
ing and later has been enacting legis- 
lation to absorb practically all the 
new sources of revenue 

4. The attitude of the State Admin- 
istration. Several of our bills, such 
as the bill for a large increase in the 
state school fund, the bill to make 
up the $7,000,000 deficiency for the 
current biennium, and the bills to cor- 
rect inequalities in the distribution of 
state funds, were impossible to bring 
to a vote on final passage. It was 
generally conceded that all these bills 
would pass if called up on third read- 
ing. However, they were never called, 
and the explanation given by many 
members of the House and Senate was 
that various members of the State 
Administration were demanding that 
they be not called. 

The Governor vetoed several items 
of appropriations and bills in which 
teachers were interested. These were 
as follows: 

$350,000 from the appropriation to the 
University of Illinois; S. B. 567, Williams. 

$280,000 from the appropriation to the five 
State Normal Schools; S. B. 567, Williams. 

$48,960 from the appropriation to the of- 
fice of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; S. B. 421, Shaw. 

All of H. B. 1137, Edwards, amending the 
teachers’ certificating law. 

All of H. B. 1083, Sinnett, amending the 
inheritance tax law to increase the State’s 


share of the proceeds, and to turn the ad- 
ditional proceeds into the state school fund. 
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We may make some editorial com- 
ment on these vetoes and the Gov- 
ernor’s veto messages in later num- 
bers of the ILLinois TEACHER. 

5. Early in the session an Educa- 
tional Commission was provided for 
and appointed. It was said that the 
Commission would bring in a report 
of helpful and constructive recom- 
mendations. The report of this Com- 
mission is made a part of this report, 
and we shall leave it to our readers to 
judge for themselves whether or not 
this promise was fulfilled. However, 
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during the life of the Commission we 
were told that our bills ought to be 
referred to the Commission, or that 
they ought at least to await the report 
of the Commission. This attitude by 
the Governor and by many of the lead- 
ing legislators made it extremely dif- 
ficult to promote any of our bills. 

6. It is clearly apparent that there 
are very powerful and potent interests 
in Illinois that quite effectively oppose 
legislation for school improvement, 
especially legislation for increased 
state support. These special interests 
no longer come boldly out in the open 
as did the Committee on Public Ex- 
penditures in Chicago a few years ago, 
but we believe they consist of prac- 
tically the same anti-school interests. 

Please notice that four members of 
the Educational Commission signed a 
supplementary report in which they 
said: “It is apparent that certain 
forces have made it impossible for the 
full Commission to bring in a report 
looking toward the largest construc- 
tive ends.” This supplementary re- 
port also contained a promise that if 
the Commission were continued and 
aga'n had the same experience, the 
four signers would file a minority re- 
port “giving some light upon the 
forces, whether in or out of the Com- 
mission, that retard educational ad- 
vance in Illinois.” Of course such a 
promise as that did not serve as a 
recommendation for reappointment, 
and three out of the four were left off 
the continued Commission. We sin- 
cerely hope they will now tell all they 
know about these “forces that retard 
educational advance.” 

7. Much time and energy were con- 
sumed by our necessary opposition to 
bad bills. For example, the Board of 
Education assisted by practically the 
entire city administration of Chicago 
introduced and supported two bills 
seriously affecting the tenure and an- 
nuities of Chicago teachers without 
giving any notice or consideration to 
the teachers so seriously affected. 
Naturally, most of the Chicago teach- 
ers assisted by those downstate op- 
posed these bills. But members of 
the Chicago Board of Education, two 
or three attorneys for the Board, the 
mayor and several members of the 
city council appeared on the scene to 
support these bills. While the roll 
call was being taken in the House 
many of these officials were present 
on the floor of the House where they 
had been actively lobbying, and one 
of the most important and powerful, 
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sat on the speaker’s rostrum checking 
up the votes as taken. Some of the 
Chicago Representatives told us after- 
ward that they wanted to vote against 
the bills or not vote at all, but that 
“the big shots had given them orders 
and put them on the spot.” This in- 
dicates the type and strength of the 
opposition we had to contend with in 
this campaign. 

8. The large number of measures 
before the General Assembly made it 
difficult to give the best of them the 
attention they deserved. Here is a ta- 
ble showing the number of measures 


before the General Assembly: 


gE ee Tees 2 ee ee ee ear 
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Senate Joint Resolutions_- 
House Joint Resolutions._......------- 
Senate Resolutions__..___--..-----.--- 
— Ee 
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Over one hundred of these affected 
schools either directly or indirectly 
and it was necessary to follow them 
through their various stages until they 
were enacted, defeated, or laid on the 
table. Of course the attention neces- 
sarily given to this large number of 
bills distracted our attention and di- 
verted our energies from the bills that 
we considered of most importance. 
Lists of the more important bills en- 
acted and defeated with brief digests 
are made a part of this report. 

As usual, comparatively few bills 
were passed or even seriously consid- 
ered until late in the session. It 
seemed that much time was wasted in 
the first four months. This caused a 
tremendous pressure of work and 
much hasty action in the last few 
weeks, particularly in the last week. 


"Playboy Stuff" 


But even staid statesmen in the 
midst of intense toil occasionally re- 
lax. For example, on June 29, in the 
final rush of business on the day of 
adjournment, the senators were earn- 
estly debating a bill providing that 
newspaper reporters shall not be 
forced to disclose the source of news 
information when testifying before 
courts or grand juries. But there is 
evidence that some of them paused for 
a few minutes relaxation; for the 
home edition of the Chicago Tribune 
of Sunday, June 30, contains the fol- 
lowing story written by Stanley Arm- 
strong, its Springfield reporter: 


But the uproar over this measure was 
slight compared with the disturbance to sen- 
atorial dignity and legislative attentiveness 
caused by the arrival of Sally Rand. Led by 
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Senator James J. Barbour (Rep., Evanston) , 
Sally and a feminine companion paraded tri- 
um y to the rostrum. 

y was dressed in white silk crepe and 
wore a colored printed scarf. A white straw 
hat, with upturned brim, was tilted back 
from her forehead, revealing her blonde 
tresses. Barbour was wearing a white linen 
suit with a broad band of black cloth around 
his waist. 

All eyes were on Sally, and few votes were 
recorded on roll calls. Senators who had 
seen her last night at a night club or at the 
theater treked to the rostrum to present their 
compliments. Some who hadn't met her be- 
fore begged for the privilege. 

“Why can’t I meet Sally?” was the remark 
heard as one white haired senator addressed 
Barbour, who had withdrawn from the court- 
ly circle. It seemed that he could, and he 
joined a colleague who had squeezed himself 
onto the rostrum davenport between Sally and 
her companion. 

After captivating the Senate, Sally and 
Senator Barbour made a triumphal entry 
into the House, where her appearance was 
a: by a fusillade of firecrackers, “the 

orty gun salute,” as one member put it. 

Acrid powder smoke swirled to the rafters 
as the famous blonde, who popularized the 
fan dance, smilingly took a seat on the 
speaker’s rostrum. Presently Senator Bar- 
bour presented her to the microphone with 
a few sonorous phrases. 

“Thank you,” chirped Sally. “Thank you, 
much. I recognize many, many faces here 
which I saw in the Streets of Paris.” 

The House applauded and another salvo 
of firecrackers exploded near the rostrum. 
Miss Rand made a demure exit and Speaker 
Devine, who had been absent during her ap- 
pearance, hastily resumed the chair, his face 
set in stern lines. 

“Now, this playboy stuff is going to stop,” 
he said. “There are a couple of plain clothes 
men in here after the fireworks of last night, 
and if there are any more firecrackers 
ones off, somebody is going to be ar- 
rested.” 


Helpful Legislators 


We believe a study of the bills en- 
acted and defeated will prove to the 
unprejudiced reader that the campaign 
was rather successful except in regard 
to school finance. It is true that we 
obtained an increase in the appropria- 
tion to the state distributive fund of 
two and one-half million dollars a 
year, but we lost the bills to make up 
the deficiency of $7,000,000 for the 
current biennium and to equalize the 
percentage of distribution of state 
funds to the different parts of the 
state. The failure to enact these bills 
sets a bad precedent since it indicates 
that appropriations to the schools may 
be made but that the money for such 
appropriations need not be supplied. 

The number of helpful and con- 
structive bills passed by the General 
Assembly indicates that most of the 
legislators had a friendly attitude to- 
ward helpful school legislation. We 
believe this is true and we know that 
many of them made continuous earn- 
est efforts to get our bills called up 
and passed. There were so many of 
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these helpful members that we hesi- 
tate to try to name them. In fact, 
they graded all the way from active 
and enthusiastic supporters to violent 
critics and opponents. 

However, we will say that Chair- 
man Harry Stuttle of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education saw that all help- 
ful bills were reported out of his 
Committee, and Chairman W. O. Ed- 
wards of the House Committee on 
Education had all helpful bills re- 
ported out of his Committee and then 
supported them enthusiastically. Mr. 
Edwards was largely instrumental in 
obtaining the increase in the appro- 
priation to the state school fund. He 
was ably assisted in this by represen- 
tatives Louie Lewis, Lottie Holman 
O'Neill and Henry D. Sparks. Among 
other Representatives who ought to be 
mentioned as being particularly help- 
ful were Branson, Cross, Davis, Le- 
roy Green, McCaskrin, Soderstrom, 
Van Der Vries and Wood. Among 
the senators giving assistance continu- 
ously or at times were Barr, Dixon, 
Graham, Gunning, Lee, Mason, Mayor, 
McDermott, Monroe, Smith and Tut- 
tle. Your study of the voting record 
which is made a part of this report 
may enable you to discover others to 
whom you wish to give credit. How- 
ever, we hope you will make a care- 
ful analysis of the vote of each mem- 
ber on school revenue bills. 


Outlook for the Future 


It seems that we are living in a pe- 
riod of rapid and violent changes in 
social, economic and industrial con- 
ditions. Such changes are naturally 
followed and accompanied by de- 
mands for changes in our educational 
system and in its purposes, organiza- 
tion and support. Therefore, we may 
conclude that every time the General 
Assembly meets in regular or special 
session, there will be numerous bills 
introduced affecting schools, educa- 
tion, pupils, and teachers. As indi- 
cated above, not all our problems 
were solved at the regular session this 
year, and the Governor has announced 
that he will probably call a special 
session this fall for the consideration 
of. unsolved problems. A new Com- 
mission has been appointed for the 
same purposes and objectives as were 
assigned the other Commission men- 
tioned in this report, and it may have 
some recommendations to make to the 
special session. Our organization and 
its allies must be ready to play their 








part and to see that the Commission, 
the Governor and the Legislature have 
the benefit of our recommendations 
and our point of view. As it seems 
to us now, the problems pressing for 
solution at the present time are: 


1. Financial relief for school districts that 
are practically bankrupt. The least the 
State can do for their relief is to make up 
the arrearages or deficiencies in the funds 
appropriated to the state common school 
fund by preceding general assemblies. 

2. Increased state financial support for 
both elementary and high schools, such ad- 
ditional support to be derived if possible 
from sources other than the general property 
tax. Certainly it is time for Illinois to recog- 
nize the high schools of Illinois by appor- 
tioning to them a part of a more liberal 
state support for education. 

But as state aid is increased, the local 
districts must be required to conform to cer- 
tain reasonable standards. In other words, 
as the state furnishes more money, it must 
see that such money is spent to best ad- 
vantage. Therefore, we should continue to 
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recommend a state board of education, teach- 
ers’ minimum salary, tenure, state standards 
for curriculum, qualifications of teachers, 
length of term, equipment end sanitation. 


3. The adoption of some plan for reduc- 
ing the number and increasing the size of 
local school districts that will promote econ- 
omy and efficiency and equality of both edu- 
cational opportunities and taxation. We un- 
derstand that this is one problem that the 
Governor insists that the Educational Com- 
mission solve. 


4. A more stable financial basis for the 
support of the teachers pension and retire- 
ment law and the revision of that law so as 
to put such support and the annuities on an 
actuarial basis. 


5. The adoption of such changes in our 
taxing system and methods as will spread 
the cost of public education more generally 
and equitably as measured by the ability to 
pay taxes. 

6. Keeping the public interested in school 
improvement. The parents of the children in 
school and the patriots who believe in our 
American institutions must be aroused to 
defend our public schools against the forces 
that are undermining them. 


Voting Record on School Bills 


@ MANY of our readers want to 

know how their members of the 
General Assembly voted on important 
school bills. Therefore, we are giving 
the record of all legislators on twelve 
of the more important bills. 

The names of the Representatives 
and Senators are arranged in alpha- 
betical order in their respective tables. 
After each name is a letter designat- 
ing the political party to which the 


nating the number of his senatorial 
district. The letters in the Columns 
1 to 12 indicate whether the member 
voted on the respective issues favor- 
ably or in opposition to our recom- 
mendations, or to what the majority of 
teachers believe to be for the best in- 
terests of the schools. 

F indicates a favorable vote; 

X indicates an unfavorable vote; 
or one opposed to our recommenda- 
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About the only subjects seriously 
discussed at the first meeting of the 
continued Educational Commission 
were a state board of education and 
the larger district unit. There were 
only five members of the Commission 
present, and at least two of these de- 
clared they would not pledge them- 
selves to support either of these pro- 
posals. They were practically unani- 
mous in their positive assertions that 
they will not consider emergency 
measures to meet the financial crisis 
facing so many schools. 

One fact is clear: The teachers of 
Illinois must perfect and strengthen 
their organization and their legisla- 
tive program and must be ready to 
continue to lead in the campaign in 
defense of the schools and for their 


improvement. R. C. MOORE. 


A blank space means absence or 
failure to vote. 

The first nine columns are for the 
same bills in House and Senate. The 
votes on each were on final roll call 
on third reading. 

Column 10 for House shows result 
of vote on a motion to adopt an 
amendment offered by Mr. Edwards 
to increase the state school fund to 
$13,000,000 a year. 

Column 11 for House shows the 
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sult of the vote on an amendment of- 
fered by Mrs. O’Neill to H. B. 1097, 
the amendment being the reappropria- 
tion of the $7,000,000 deficiency for 
the current biennium. 

Column 12 for House shows the re- 
sult of the vote to concur in an amend- 
ment made by the Senate to H. B. 
1156 by which the tax levy for the 
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next two years was raised from $10,- 
500,000 to $13,000,000 a year for the 
state school fund. 

Column 10 for Senate shows result 
of vote on third reading on the Barr 
Bill, No. 78, to make up the $7,000,- 
000 deficiency in the state school fund. 

Column 11 for Senate shows result 
of vote on third reading on the Gun- 
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ning Bill, No. 321, to appropriate suf- 
ficient money to bring the 101 down- 
state counties up to the same per- 
centage of distribution of state school 
fund as was made to Cook County. 
Column 12 for Senate shows result 
of vote on the Ward Bill, No. 500, 
to appropriate money to pay to Chi- 
(Continued on page 32) 
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THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


The Educational Commission 


and Its Report 


@ A BILL creating the Illinois Edu- 

cational Commission and _ ap- 
propriating $15,000 for its use was 
introduced by Senator Harry Stuttle 
on January 22, 1935. It passed the 
Senate on January 29, the House on 
February 6, and was approved by the 
Governor on February 9. 

A week or two thereafter the per- 
sonnel of the committee was an- 
nounced as follows: 


Srate SENATORS: 

Harry C. Stuttle, 38th District, Litchfield. 

Louis O. Williams, 28th District, Clinton. 

Francis J. Loughran, 13th District, 7610 
Crandon Ave., Chicago. 

T. V. Smith, 5th District, 5638 Dorchester 
Ave., Chicago. 

James J. Barbour, 6th District, 2422 Hart- 
zell Ave., Evanston. 


Memsers, House or REPRESENTATIVES: 

W. O. Edwards, 22d District, Danville. 

Joseph L. Rategan, 21st District, 5037 
Washington Blvd., Chicago. 

F. W. Lewis, 48th District, Robinson. 

H. D. Sparks, 40th District, Shelbyville. 

Hugh W. Cross, 38th District, Jerseyville. 


Citizens APPOINTED BY GOVERNOR: 

James B. McCahey, President, Board of 
Education, Chicago. 

Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, President, National 
Parent-Teacher Association, Winnetka. 

General Robert E. Wood, President, Sears 
Roebuck & Company, Chicago. 

Douglas Sutherland, Executive Secretary 
of the Civic Federation and Bureau of Public 
Efficiency, Chicago. 

Modie J. Spiegel, Winnetka. 

O. V. Walters, Principal of East High 
School, Aurora. 

Earl Smith, President, Illinois Agricultural 
Association, Detroit. 

John A. Wieland, State Supt. of Public 
Instruction, Springfield. 

, - or A. Jensen, Supt. of Schools, Rock- 
ord. 

John C. Martin, Chairman of the State 
Tax Commission, Springfield. 

The Act creating the Commission 
stated its functions as follows: 

I. To re-define the aims and functions of 
the public schools of this State. 

Il. To study and make recommendations 
concerning the organization, administration 
and control of public schools and public 
education. 

III. To study and make recommendations 
concerning the financing of public schools 
and public education. 

IV. To report their findings and recom- 
mendations to the Fifty-ninth General As- 
sembly, so that the necessary action, as in- 
dicated by such findings and recommenda- 
tions, may be taken while the Fifty-ninth 
General Assembly is still in session. 


The Commission held its organiza- 
tion meeting in Springfield on March 
12, which meeting was attended by all 
members except Representative Lewis, 
General Wood, M. J. Spiegel and Earl 
Smith. Senator Stuttle was chosen 
chairman and Representative Joseph 


L. Rategan, secretary. Two commit- 
tees were appointed, one op The Emer- 
gency in Education in Illinois and the 
other on A More Equitable Plan of 
Financing the Schools of Illinois. The 
report of the first committee was 
tabled, and the report of the second 
resulted in the employment of Dr. 
Eugene S. Lawler of Northwestern 
University as Research Director for 
the Commission. 

The second meeting of the Commis- 
sion was held in Springfield on March 
19, at which all members were pres- 
ent except Mrs. Langworthy, General 
Wood, M. J. Spiegel, and Earl Smith. 
A steering committee was appointed to 
work with the Director of Research, 
consisting of Messrs. Williams, Cross, 
Sutherland, and Stuttle. 

The third meeting was held in Chi- 
cago on April 20 with all members 
present except Senator Williams, Mr. 
McCahey, General Wood, Earl Smith, 
and John C. Martin. This meeting 
concerned itself largely with the prob- 
lems of the Research Director and the 
favorable action on a statement of 
aims and functions for the schools of 
Illinois. 

The fourth meeting of the Commis- 
sion was held in Chicago on May 24, 
with all members present except Sena- 
tor Loughran, Senator Barbour, Mrs. 
Langworthy, General Wood, Earl 
Smith, and John C. Martin. This 
meeting resulted in the appointment 
of a committee of three to consider all 
alternative schemes of re-organization 
and refinancing of the schools of IIli- 
nois and recommend some one plan of 
re-organization and some one plan of 
refinancing of the schools of Illinois 
to the next meeting of the commission. 
The following members were placed 
on this committee: Representative 
Edwards, Earl C. Smith, and Frank A. 
Jensen, Chairman. 

There is no mention in the final re- 
port of the Commission of any “next 
meeting.” However, there is enclosed 
a “Report of the Subcommittee to the 
Commission,” which is as follows: 


The subcommittee recommends that the 
Commission make the following immediate 
report to the Governor and the Fifty-ninth 
General Assembly: 

It appears that it would require about 
$2,700,000 to enable the State to place all 
Elementary School Districts upon a minimum 
basis of parity in payment of their claims 
upon the State School Fund for the years 
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1930, 1931 and 1932. We believe that 
pending a final report upon aims, re-organ- 
ization, and financing of education in TIIli- 
nois it is essential and that it would be most 
helpful to many districts in financial dis- 
tress for the State to discharge this minimum 
obligation, thus placing all districts upon 
the same basis in considering the long time 
or permanent needs of the public schools. 
We recommend that the necessary appropria- 
tion to discharge this minimum obligation 
be made by the present General Assembly. 
Such study as we have been able to give 
to the complexities of present school prob- 
lems convinces us that it is impossible for 
the Commission to recommend a permanent 
solution of such problems at the present 
time. We recommend, therefore, that either 
the present Commission or a new commission 
be authorized to continue an intensive study 
of present school problems for the purpose 
of presenting a comprehensive report and 
recommendations to the next regular or 
special session of the General Assembly. 


The final report also includes 
“Memoranda Supplied to the Com- 
mission in the Course of the Work of 
the Research Director,” which is as 
follows: 


1. School Surveys in Other States. A 
description of the types of organization and 
a statement of the amount of time used by 
educational commissions in other states. 

2. Recommendations of School Surveys 
in Other States. 

3. Recommendations of Previous Illinois 
Surveys. 

4. List of Proposed Studies for the Com- 
mission. A list of studies which have par- 
ticular bearing on the duties of the Com- 
mission. 

5. Preliminary General Statement of the 
Aims and Functions of Education in Illinois, 
which was adopted by the Commission with 
slight modification. 

6. General Principles of State School Or- 
ganization. Recommendations of authorities 
in the field in regard to the organization and 
functions of State departments of education. 

7. Report on the Legal Aspects of the 
Authority of the State to Control and Pro- 
vide for Education. 

8. Educational Organization. A memo- 
randum giving recommendations in regard 
to the organization and functions of a State 
board of education and presenting four 
alternative plans for the re-organization of 
the school districts into larger administrative 
units. 

9. School Emergencies in Illinois. A 
memorandum giving details of the financial 
difficulties of certain districts in financial 
distress. It was accompanied by two statis- 
tical tables giving figures on these districts. 

10. Table showing unpaid claims for 
tuition against non-high school districts, and 
the length of time required to settle them 
with a 50 cent tax. 

ll. The Apportionment of the Illinois 
State Distributive Fund. A memorandum 
evaluating the present methods of apportion- 
ing the State Distributive Fund. 

12. Levels of Expenditure for Instruction 
and Variations in Tax Rates for School Dis- 
tricts of Illinois. A tabular presentation of 
the tax rates levied and the amount expended 

(Continued on page 31) 
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THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


An Appraisal—What Next? 


By FRED L. BIESTER 


Chairman, Committee on Legislation 


illinois State Teachers Association 


@ SINCE 1930 Illinois has had three 

regular and seven special sessions 
of its legislature. Two governors, 
representing different political parties, 
have directed these legislative sessions. 
In spite of these several opportunities 
for constructive leadership and action 
the fundamental problems of the re- 
organizing and financing of public 
education for our state remain un- 
solved. The schools, especially the 
high schools, have received little in the 
way of constructive recommendation or 
legislative action and still find them- 
selves trying to carry on with very 
limited new sources of revenue to re- 
place depleted income from a property 
tax which even the state itself has 
abandoned. 

During the administration of Gov- 
ernor Emmerson, both houses of the 
legislature passed bills increasing the 
State Distributive Fund to $12,000,000 
a year. The Governor however op- 
posed the action and insisted that he 
would veto the entire appropriation 
unless it was reduced to $10,000,000. 
As a compromise the bill was finally 
signed calling for $10,500,000 for each 
year of the biennium. Nothing was 
done to solve, in a constructive man- 
ner, the issue of making the education 
of boys and girls reasonably certain 
and of equal minimum standard. 

Since that time two regular sessions 
and four special sessions of our legis- 
lature have come and gone. One 
special session was called for the pri- 
mary purpose of providing needed re- 
lief for the schools. The preceding reg- 
ular session had left the problem for 
the special session. When the special 
session adjourned, the fundamental 
problems were still just where they 
were when it began and not even a 
commission was provided for the study 
of what was needed, the bill creating 
such a commission having failed of 
sufficient support to make it law. 

The special session did provide for 
temporary relief by enacting the Gaso- 





Nothing has been revealed but what tends to prove our 
ram a wise, constructive, and workable basis for the 
puilding of a good, well-organized and adequately fi- 


nanced system 


of schools. We shall insist upon its en- 


actment until a better program is presented. 





line Tax Diversion measure by which 
the schools received what was intended 
to be an additional emergency appro- 
priation of $7,000,000. Hard-pressed 
school districts gathered new hope. 
However, it was short lived for the 
emergency appropriation was quickly 
offset by the failure of the state to pay 
$7,000,000 of the $10,500,000 regular- 
ly appropriated to the school fund for 
that year. This shortage was caused by 
a shift in the state’s source of income 
from the property tax to the sales tax 
and the failure of responsible authori- 
ties to levy a tax to provide for the 
interim of eight months in which the 
sales tax went to relief. Strange as it 
may seem, the appropriation to the 
school fund appears to be the only ob- 
ligation which the state failed to meet 
in this period. 

Bills were introduced to provide 
revenues to meet this shortage but were 
opposed by those who had the in- 
fluence to make them law. Argument 
in favor of their passage was met with 
the statement that the Gasoline Tax 
Diversion was intended and did cover 
this shortage and that there was and 
is no reason to insist on the payment 
of this $7,000,000 since for the first 
time in several years the schools are 
receiving the full amount of the ap- 
propriation, which was not true in 
1931, 1932, and 1933. The first con- 
tention is clearly contrary to the law 
and the facts. The second contention 
is merely to say that the performance 
of a present obligation eliminates the 
necessity to have met that same obliga- 
tion in the past. The state still owes its 
elementary schools at least $6,125,000 
for the past biennium and has made no 
provision to pay it.* 

The present legislature increased the 
state fund from $10,500,000 per year 
to $13,000,000. This is the largest 

*Since the } dj d, one dditi 


monthly payment of $875,000 has been made which 
reduces the arrearage from $7,000.000 to $6,125,000. 





single increase which any session of 
the legislature has made in the school 
fund. The bill received the approving 
signature of Governor Horner and 
both he and the legislature are to be 
commended for this constructive 
action. However, this still leaves most 
of the problem unsolved. The increase 
will provide something over two dol- 
lars additional per pupil in the ele- 
mentary schools but gives no state aid 
to the high schools despite the fact that 
in the past six years high-school en- 
rollment in the state has increased 
27% while assessed valuations have 
decreased by about 34%. 

In an elementary district in DuPage 
County the assessed valuation last year 
was approximately $6,000,000. It is 
reported by the Assessor that this will 
suffer a decrease of not less than 10% 
in the present reassessment. If so, this 
district will lose about $12,000 in 
revenue. As a result of the increase 
in the state fund this district should 
receive about $3,000 additional state 
aid which will still mean a decrease 
of about $9,000 in possible current 
revenue if the decrease in valuation 
really takes place. If this be typical 
for the state, the problem of state aid 
will be even more pressing than here- 
tofore. 

The legislature with the Governor's 
approving signature, also enacted a 
law removing the four-year average 
limitation on levies and providing for 
an increase in the non-high district 
rate by referendum to seventy-five 
cents. Both of these acts were neces- 
sary and constructive. 

The ‘Commission appointed by the 
Governor came into being too late to 
be of service. In addition, the forces 
represented on the commission held 
opinions so divergent that only one 
recommendation reached the legisla- 
ture and that one failed to gain ad- 


1 ministrative approval. The recommen- 


dation provided for an appropriation 
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@ BETTER tax collections in more favored communities have provided a ray of 

prosperity sunshine, which should not blind us to the clouds that hang over 
the poorer districts. The seven months’ arrearage in the state distributive 
fund for the biennium 1933-1935 means that some of the poorest special aid 
districts will lose about a half year of school support, a condition which promises 
many more payless pay days for the teachers in those districts. e state 
still owes its elementary schools $6,125,000 on the appropriation for the 


biennium just past and has made no provision to pay it. 


of about $2,700, with which down- 
state counties would have been paid 
enough to have brought the percentage 
of state funds paid to them to a parity 
with those paid to Cook County. Such 
a bill was before the legislature even 
prior to the recommendation of the 
commission but failed of passage. 

A new Commission consisting of ten 
legislators has now replaced the pre- 
vious Commission and is already at 
work and will make a report to a 
future session, either regular or 
special. Theirs is an opportunity for 
constructive service to the educational 
system of Illinois such as few others 
have had and everyone will await their 
report in the full hope that it will be 
constructive and far-reaching enough 
to afford full opportunity for approval 
and support. 

Thus, while this session of the legis- 
lature gave material aid, we are still 
pretty close to the same situation which 
has existed for many years. We still 
have a poorly organized and inade- 
quately supported system of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. What 
shall be the program for the future? 

During the past two years we have 
tried, as an Association, to cooperate 
with those responsible for the enact- 
ment of law which will make certain 


that boys and girls, young men and 
women of Illinois have the opportunity 
for the education which our form of 
government makes necessary and man- 
datory. 

We were invited to present a 
program to the special session. This 
we did but were told it was neither 
practical nor workable. Yet all action 
since tends toward the ultimate enact- 
ment of the basic elements of that pro- 
gram. We asked for an emergency ap- 
propriation; an increase in our perma- 
nent State fund and the appointment 
of a commission for future study. The 
gasoline tax diversion was the answer 
to the first part of the program; the 
last session of the legislature increased 
the State fund; and the Governor has 
already appointed two Commissions. 
The program which we offered to both 
the special and regular sessions is 
based on the best statistical data of 
our state and the best practice of other 
states. Essentially it must ultimately 
become law if we are to have a good 
school system. 

In connection with the regular ses- 
sion just past and the program of 
action which we presented for the re- 
organizing and financing of our school 
system, our state office carried forward 
a program of extensive publicity. This 
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was done for the purpose of arousing 
public sentiment in favor of action by 
the legislature and not for the purpose 
of putting anyone on the spot except 
where the facts produced this result. 
A legislature generally responds to 
public demand and it is still our be- 
lief that the cold facts concerning our 
educational system, if fully known to 
the public, will produce a reaction 
which will make action at Springfield 
comparatively easy and acceptable. 

The fact is that the efforts of all 
forces interested in arousing public 
sentiment found the rank and file of 
the legislature ready to go much 
farther during the session just closed 
than they were permitted to go. On 
the whole, considering the turmoil of 
politics, the baffling problems of relief 
and the demands and the necessities 
of other state institutions, tangible 
progress was made in the direction of 
an ultimate enactment of a sufficient 
program. No disastrous legislation, at 
least for downstate, was enacted. 

For the future our position and 
action should continue unchanged. 
While we would prefer that some other 
organization or agency take over the 
active direction of school legislation, 
we must continue our efforts until such 
organization appears. We have an ob- 
ligation to the youth of Illinois which 
we cannot sidestep merely because we 
dislike the job or because those op- 
posed to the interests we represent 
accuse us of selfish motives. 

Nothing has been revealed in fact or 
action since we adpoted our present 
program of legislation but what tends 
to prove it is a wise, constructive and 
workable basis for the building of a 
good, well-organized and adequately 
financed system of schools. We shall 
insist on the passage of this program 
until an equal or better program is 
presented. If the Commission now at 
work offers a program which will pro- 
duce needed results, we shall be the 
first to give it support. However, both 
in action and publicity we must con- 
tinue our efforts until the legislature 
and the public understand what is 
needed and insist on its being pro- 
vided. We commend those who have 
helped in the progress already made. 
We pledge our effort to the enactment 
of the program we have outlined. If 
there is a better, we challenge those 
who make the claim to produce it in 
order that we may join forces. Our 
whole purpose is to aid in the develop- 
ment of a good system of public 
schools. 
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By ROBERT C. MOORE 





Tax Collections in Cook County 


@ WE have taken the figures below from a report of the 

county treasurer of Cook county published in the Chi- 
cago Tribune of July 28, 1935. A study of these figures 
will make clear what we mean when we say that the 
property tax system is breaking down. 


3 3 F eee: 

7 i : 83S 

ER ES: 3 a 3. gs 
1928 $ 219,754,593 $ 195,554,628 §$ 24,019,965 89.06 10.94 
1929 260,544,677 214,649,034 45,895,643 82.38 17.62 
1930 290,284,504 218,651,910 71,632,594 75.32 24.68 
1931 263,756,602 192,108,693 71,647,909 72.84 27.16 
1932 217,863,485 142,921,239 74,942,246 65.60 34.40 
1933 178,841,146 107,257,057 71,584,089 59.97 40.03 


Total $1,431,045,007 $1,071,142,561 $359,722,446 7485 25.15 


Please permit us to call your attention to these sig- 
nificant facts: 

1. The amounts extended include all property taxes for 
alf purposes, county, city, schools, park districts, etc. 

2. The amount extended decreased from 1930 to 1933 
by $111,443,358. 

3. The amount collected decreased in the same time 
$111,394,853, or almost the same as the decrease in the 
amount extended. 

4. There is a constant decrease in the per cent of col- 
lections, and, of course, a constant increase in the per 
cent uncollected. 

5. For 1928 the collections were 89 per cent of $219,- 
754,593; for 1933 the collections were 60 per cent of 
$178,841,146. 

Therefore, the public revenues of Cook county are 
rapidly diminishing and the schocls and some other public 
institutions lack sufficient financial support. 

We will say incidentally that the state government 
has not levied any property tax for two years and does 
not seem to be alarmed by the property tax breakdown. 
The State is using corporation taxes, inheritance taxes, 
automobile license fees, gasoline taxes, sales taxes, etc., 
to support its institutions and activities. When teachers 
observe the rapidly diminishing returns from property 
taxes and the rapidly increasing state revenues from other 
sources, they very logically advocate increased state sup- 
port for the schools from these other sources. 





Legislative Committee Meeting 

® THE legislative committee of the I.S.T.A. under the 
leadership of Fred L. Biester is alert and energetic. 

Believing it well for the committee to take stock of its 

recent achievements, the problems remaining to be solved, 

and the possibilities of obtaining from a special session 

of the legislature this fall some relief for the many 





COMMENT 


schools in serious financial difficulty, Chairman Biester 
called a meeting which convened in our Springfield office 
in the afternoon of August 26. 

Most of the members of the committee were present, 
and there was a most satisfactory harmony of principles, 
unanimity of opinion, and spirit of optimism. The fea- 
ture most apparent was a determination to continue ac- 
tively in support of a constructive legislative program. 
The members realize that there are powerful and danger- 
ous forces in Illinois working strenuously to undermine 
the public school system by greatly reducing its financial 
support; but this realization only increased their deter- 
mination to intensify the fight in defense of the schools. 
They look hopefully to the new Educational Commission, 
but agreed not to depend upon it alone to lead in the 
campaign for school improvement or for meeting the 
dangerous crisis now facing so many school districts. 
The immediately preceding commission was almost bar- 
ren of results, and the present one may be. No construc- 
tive program of legislation has been offered for several 
years except that of our organization, and large numbers 
of our citizens still look to us for leadership in construc- 
tive school legislation. Therefore, we must carry on. 

However, the committee agreed not to hold any preju- 
dices against any recommendations made by the Educa- 
tional Commission, the Governor or other official authori- 
ties, or by any other organization, if such recommenda- 
tions are in harmony with our principles or ideals. In 
fact it was apparent that our committee is anxious to co- 
operate with any agency actually working in defense of 
the schools or making concrete, constructive recommen- 
dations for their improvement. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction had been 
invited to attend the meeting, and sent two representatives 
from his office. These men showed an admirable spirit 
of helpfulness and co-operation, and the committee re- 
turned the compliment by asking them to suggest items 
to include in our legislative program. There was some 
discussion of the fact that State Superintendent John A. 
Wieland had strongly advocated the enactment of House 
Bill No. 1137 to increase the qualifications of beginning 
teachers, and of its veto by the Governor. It was noted 
also that the Governor had vetoed several items in the 
appropriation to Mr. Wieland’s office that he deemed 
very necessary to increase the efficiency and scope of his 
service to the schools of the state. 

The committee agreed unanimously to continue the 
support of those parts of the program of this year not yet 
enacted into law. These include the following items 
briefly stated: 

The reappropriation of the balance due the state school fund 
from the property taxes of the years 1931, ’32 and °33 for at least as 


long as any of the delinquent taxes for those years are being paid. 
Early legislation to make up at once the deficiency in the state 
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school fund for the biennium 1933 to 1935, which deficiency at 
the present time amounts to $6,125,000 caused by the omission of 
seven monthly payments of $875,000 each. 

A state school fund of at least $30,000,000 a year, derived if pos- 
sible from sources other than the general property tax and dis- 
tributed to both elementary and high schools, 

Legislation to assure heavily bonded districts that they may have 
left some building funds for current needs. 

Adequate state stpport for the education of all types of physi- 
cally handicapped children, and the immediate apr opriation and 
payment of funds to make up the deficiency in such state support 
in the last few years. 

Adequate appropriations for the support of all our state sup- 
ported colleges and universities. 

Legislation providing for a state board of education, larger dis- 
trict units, distribution of the state school fund upon a basis of 
instruction units of 30 pupils each in both elementary and high 
school grades, making necessary changes in the boundaries of high 
school districts, raising requirements for teacher certification, 
teacher tenure, minimum wage of at least $800 a year for teachers, 
adequate and safe pensions for teachers. 


It was agreed also to oppose total tax rate limitation and state 
adoption of textbooks. 


The committee adopted a resolution to ask the Gover- 
nor to make his call for the special session this fall suffi- 
ciently broad to make possible the enactment of the above 
recommendations. It was agreed also to continue some 
sort of campaign of publicity to keep the public informed 
of the needs of the schools and of our legislative pro- 
gram and the best means of promoting it. 

Here is a challenge to our membership! In the present 
situation the schools need the active support of all 
teachers and of all other citizens we can get to help us. 
Will you enlist for the campaign? 





Essays in Illinois Taxation 
@ THE above caption is the title of a book recently pub- 
lished by Reilly and Lee, Chicago, and written by Mr. 
Barnet Hodes, member of the Illinois Tax Commission. 
The book contains three essays entitled “The Illinois Tax- 
ing System,” “The Illinois Capital Stock Tax,” and “As- 
sessment of Railroads.” This book, and another by the 
same author entitled Ji’s Your Money, are worth reading 
by all students of taxation in Illinois, if they will be on 
their guard to note what is omitted. Unfortunately the 
author has not included explanations or recommendations 
of what authorities on taxation believe is necessary for 
tax reform in Illinois. 


The Tax Magazine, published by the Commerce Clear- 
ing House, Chicago, for July, 1935, in a review of the 
“Essays” makes this criticism: 

The author has provided in readable form a description of the 
so-called tax system in Illinois. Unfortunately less than adequate 
consideration is given to the gist of the Illinois tax travesty—the 
sorry spectacle of an antiquated unworkable and inequitable gen- 
eral property tax being supplemented by such a tax monstrosity 
as the alleged occupational tax (in fact a retail sales tax) which 
imposes a tax burden in inverse ratio to ability to pay, and thereby 
accentuates the evil economic effects of the property tax, from 
which, in practice, intangible personal property largely escapes. 

The editor of the Tax Magazine ought to know that the 
author of the “Essay” holds an important position under 
the present regime in Illinois, which quite evidently has 
adopted the principle that consumers must pay all the 
taxes that can be extracted from them, rather than the 
principle that people in general should be taxed accord- 
ing to their ability to pay. 
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Is Clifford a Red? 

® MR. CLIFFORD V. GREGORY, editor of the Prairie 
Farmer, has given the editor of the ILtinois TEACHER 

much free advertising. He did not mean it that way, but 

he has really been a great help to your humble servant. 

His personal attacks have been so lacking in veracity that 

the reaction of his readers has been favorable to us. 

But once in a while, when he forgets his personal 
grudges, he actually writes good sense. His paper of 
July 6, 1935, contained an editorial discussion of the Presi- 
dent’s tax-the-rich program, in which he said: 

The epidemic of sales taxes is soaking the poor. The ordinary 
citizen will give up his pennies more cheerfuily if the rich are be- 
ing soaked too. Economically, we need more consumer buying 
power. The rich are sitting on their money; let the government 
take it away and put it to work. 

This country has always been good to the rich because as a de- 
veloping nation it needed capital. Now we need consumer buying 
power more than we need additional capital. Most people have 
too little money; a few have too much. They don’t know what to 
do with it, so it lies idle in the banks. 

People are not idle because there is no work to do. They are 
idle because money is idle. More government revenue should come 
out of the pool of idle money; less from people who need it to 
spend. ... 

We are getting to the point in this country where people are 
going to have to earn what they get. The old way of giving most 
people less than they earn in order that a few may have a great 
deal more than they earn, simply doesn’t work. We can’t have pros- 
perity under such a system, nor can we have a nation of happy 
contented citizens. 

The issue of August 3 contains an editorial entitled 
“Tax the Wealth,” which is as follows: 

Inherited wealth is inherited power over the lives of one’s fellow 
citizens. The possessor of inherited wealth can make many of his 
fellows happy or miserable, can widen or restrict their oppor- 
tunities in life. 

The person who inherits a hundred million dollars inherits more 
power than many a prince. The inheritance of great power, whether 
financial or political, has no place in a democracy. President 
Roosevelt’s tax-the-wealth program is a constructive and statesman- 
like proposal. > 

Congratulations, Clifford! Some really good teachers 
have lost their jobs for teaching economic truths similar 
to those you so boldly enunciate; and, when the General 
Assembly next convenes, the beneficiaries of special priv- 
ilege, who so jealously guard their unearned riches against 
taxation, will probably induce the superpatriots to devise 
and advocate a “loyalty oath” particularly adapted to 
editors of farm papers. 





The Increase in Pensions 

@ HOUSE BILL No. 229, approved July 2, amended 
Section 26 of the State Teachers Pension Law by add- 

ing the following: 


When any such person who has served as a teacher for twenty- 
five years or more as provided in section 25 of this act and is 
seventy years of age, or hereafter reaches seventy years of age and 
has completed the twenty-five years of service, shall, upon payment 
into the Illinois State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement Fund 
the sum of two hundred dollars with accrued simple interest at 
four per cent (4%) per annum from July 1, 1935, until the date 
it is paid if paid after July 5, 1935, be entitled annually and for 
life to an annuity of $600, but in no event shall any teacher coming 
under the provisions of this Act receive more than $600 annually 
regardless of the number of years of service he or she may have had. 


Immediately after the approval of this amendment, sev- 
eral annuitants, who had of course already retired from 
service and were 70 years or more of age, offered to pay 
the additional $200 and applied for the additional an- 
nuity. Mr. Clarida, secretary for the pension board of 
trustees, asked the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and the Attorney General for an interpretation of the 


(Continued on page 27) 
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TIS A GREAT THING FOR A CHILD TO HEAL 


READING ol] Youn = 


D.F.NICKOLS, 


NEW GRADE SCHOOL COURSE OF READING 


1935-1936 
First Grade Pub. Our 
Author Price Price 
Baby Animals on the Farm_--_-~--~--~-: Agnew-Coble $ 68 $ .65 


Happy Times with Jack and Jane (4 booklets) 
Thanksgiving Time, Christmas Time, Valen- 


tine Day, Easter Time_.......-.--..--- Schenk 1.00 89 
NE a Ashton .70 63 
Story Pictures of Farm Animals___...-.-.--- Beaty .70 63 

Second Grade $2.80 
Jimmy, the Groceryman__...--... ~--------Miller 64 57 
Play Days with Billy and Betty_....._------- Miller 56 50 
SS GS eR SE ee ee Yowell 60 54 
Voices of Verse—Book I__---- Flynn-MacLean-Lund 60 54 
Third Grade $2.15 


Happy Hour Books (4 booklets) The Engineer, 


The Fireman, The Policeman, The Postman_Kuh __ 1.00 87 
i, CEG ee Edwards-Sherman 88 80 
gg RR eee Petersham 60 54 
Vacation Days with Fluff and Trixy___Butler-Belsly 60 54 

Fourth Grade $2.75 
Little Anne of Canada__---_-----_------- Brandeis 68 53 
EE ea eee Perkins 88 80 
Our Little Friends of the Arabian Desert__Carpenter 72 65 
Princess Hildegarde...........--.-.--..-- Baldwin 80 72 
Fifth Grade $2.70 
ag oe a See Olcott .80 .70 
How We Have Conquered Distance___Waddell-Bush .%6 85 
iis iimanietinianseces Kaigh-Eustace _1.00 85 
roe. 3 OO eee ee Washburne 1.00 85 
Sixth Grade $3.25 
Man Conquers the World with Science_____--- Nida 92 80 
Silver, Story of a Horse_.......---.-------- Hinkle 2.00 1.30 
Sous dee Wee SWliie ese Bartlett 1.75 1.30 
Stories of American Leaders____-.----- Heard-King 92 80 
Seventh Grade $4.20 
Gypsy Lad—The Story of a Champion Setter..Meek 2.00 
Katrina Von Ost and the Silver Rose__..__---- Gale 2.00 
i I ia cheatin ietinninientnieemintiind Hawthorne 2.00 
Paulo in the Chilean Desert__.....-.--. ~~ Thomas 2.00 


Eighth Grade 


Albert—The Soldier King---_------------ Shumway 1.75 
I: Oe nities etl st oditeentbaditeed Grey 2.00 1.30 
Ho-Ming, Girl of New China__..... ~------- Lewis 2.00 1.30 
Snowbaby’s Own Story__-------------------- Peary 2.00 1.30 
$5.15 

Complete Set—Publishers’ Price__...-.....-.------ $36.74 
—Reading Circle Price, Postpaid.__....... $28.00 
—Cash with Order, Postpaid...................... $27.00 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL LIST 
1935-1936 


Note: Dr. A. W. Clevenger, High School Visitor for the Univer- 
sity of I[linois, and Mr. John Calvin Hanna, State Supervisor of 
High Schools, cooperated in the selection of these 


Fiction Pub. Our 
Author Price Price 
Consigned to Davy Jones...-.--------------- Grant $2.00 $1.60 
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Capt. Grant’s third voyage in the half deck 
of a tramp steamer. A thrilling tale of adven- 
ture; a contemporary record of seafaring life. 
Frog, the Horse that Knew No Master___-_---- Meek 2.00 1.40 
A story of peace-time army life in the 
Panama Canal Zone. 
International Short Stories___.......-----~- Church 1.00 .90 
A collection of best short stories from eight 
leading nations. 
Ki-Yu, A Story of Panthers..._._..--.--- Haig-Brown 2.50 1.95 
This is the story of the craftiest panther 
that ever roamed Vancouver Island. 
ests Aieer Delis...............0ianee Williamson 2.00 1.60 
Sealing is a hard life. It is more dangerous 
than exploring in the Arctic. 
a, Tarkington 1.00 85 
A tale of youth and summer time and the 
Baxter family—especially William. 
ree RE Parmenter 2.00 1.40 
A saga of the West in the making which 
tells of the great gold rush to Colorado in the 
late 50’s. 
Yonder Sails the Mayflower_.........._....Morrow 2.50 1.80 
A novel which contains practically all that 
is known about the people who sailed on the 
Mayflower. 


Non-Fiction 
AIRS... tins cack tencmemeiinneel Godsell 3.50 2.35 
The account of twenty years with the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. 


ee) | OO a ae Filene 3.00 2.40 
A practical book of advice by 150 success- 
ful women. 
ELE LD EE: Bijur 1.75 1.40 


Practical suggestions for selecting a voca- 
tion and getting a job. Presented by Amer- 
ican leaders at the Choosing a Career Con- 
ference. 

0 Se Ee Lhevinne 2.50 1.60 

A visit among the descendants of the Incas 
and the original inhabitants of the jungles in 
the Oriente—a vast unexplored tract east of 
the Andes in Ecuador, where there were still 
to be found the Jibaros, the frightful head 
shrinkers. 

po ene ee ee Reid 1.50 1.30 

A concise life of Sir William Osler. A 
compelling story of the Canadian youth who 
rose to be one of the greatest of modern 
physicians. 

RR 8 nti Gai eedliaienbindl Meigs 2.00 1.60 
The story of the author of Litthe Women. 

John Newbery Medal Winner, 1934. 

Richie Te Deahikis iteediiicnttgecteteewcd Winston 4.00 2.85 

The special charm of this book lies in the 
a. anecdotes of the General's every day 
ife. 

Thomas Mason—Adventurer -__-......--- Pleasants 2.50 2.00 

convincing first-hand picture of the 
romantic life and the staggering problems of 
the Revolutionary days. 

Complete Set—Publishers’ Price__..........___--- $35.75 
—Reading Circle Price, Postpaid............ 
—Cash with Order, Postpaid... 

One or more books may be ordered at the above prices. Add 

10 cents to orders less than $2.00. 

We pay the sales tax and postage. (This amounts to 8lc and 43c, 


respectively, when a complete set of grade books is purchased; 
high school set, 79¢ and 33c.) 
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The Horace Mann of the West 


Newton Bateman, third State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, is 
the subject of our cover sketch. 






“1, 
Oe ty te OO 


® NEWTON BATEMAN, third State 

Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Illinois, took office in 1859— 
four years after the passage of the first 
effective free school law in Illinois, 
five years after the creation of the 
office, six years after the organization 
of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, first designated the Illinois 
Teachers’ Institute. A contemporary 
evaluates his service thus: 


Newton Bateman came to the office as the 
second elected Superintendent while the of- 
fice was yet a new one, and it was his lot to 
shape its work so far as it was not shaped 
by law. He had the great advantage of enjoy- 
ing the confidence and good will of the 
teachers of Illinois, and this he never lost. 

His work was partly official; i.e., what by 
law falls to the office; but I think his reports 
and discussions of educational questions, his 
addresses to the people and teachers, his 
work with the legislature to secure amend- 
ments to the law from time to time and to 
prevent unwise tampering with it—these held 
the public confidence and did great good. He 
had good judgment on questions brought of- 
ficially before him; he was judicial and judi- 
cious. He has been called the Horace Mann 
of the West; but he was less original than 
Mann and less a warrior; he had less op- 
position. His work was a steady, judicious 
pressure upon public opinion, and upon the 
character and work of teachers to elevate and 
inspire both. He was no politician; he was 
able to carry his points in legislation by 
their considerate r bleness, and not by 
urgency or balancing of interests. He felt 
deeply on all subjects; during the war he 
bore the burden of every battle as if his own 
brother and children were wounded and slain. 
So he carried his sympathy, his feelings, his 
sense of justice into all his vast correspond- 
ence. 


Bateman had come into prominence 





at the meeting of the Illinois Teachers 
Institute that was held in Springfield 
in December, 1855. The law creating 
the office of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction had been passed in 
1854 and Ninian Edwards, son of the 
territorial and state governor, had 
been appointed by Governor Matteson 
to serve until an election was held. 
Meantime Edwards was enjoined to 
bring in a bill creating a free tax-sup- 
ported .school system, which he did in 
fact and it became in most essentials 
the free school law of 1855. Edwards 
served until 1857. 

Looking toward the election, the 
Illinois Teachers Institute in its con- 
vention, December, 1855, assumed 
the role of informal nominating body, 
indicating its several choices for 
the State Superintendency. The final 
result of the balloting was Bateman, 
first choice; W. H. Powell, second 
choice. Powell, however, preceded 
Bateman in office, as the first elected 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, serving from 1857-1859. 

At this same meeting Mr. Bateman 
presented the report of the Committee 
on School Government, which was 
cited in the following resolution: 


That the editor of the Illinois Teacher be 
requested to publish in that periodical at an 
early day the elegant and valuable report of 
the Committee on School Government, just 
read by Mr. Bateman, and from which the 
association have received so much profit, and 
that the executive committee publish extra 
copies, in pamphlet form, to be paid for out 
of the treasury, and to be distributed by the 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Mr. Bateman also “delivered an in- 
structive and interesting address upon 
the subject of popular fallacies in 
teaching.” He was elected correspond- 
ing secretary and Agent (traveling 
representative) of the State Board of 
Education, the title then accorded the 
governing board of the State Teachers 
Association. However, pleading pres- 
sure of other duties, Bateman declined 
to serve in the latter capacity. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Bateman, then in his early thirties, 


was in the vanguard of the profession- 
al procession, at this time serving as 
principal of the West Side Union 
School in Jacksonville. He had come 
to this position in 1851 and had or- 
ganized the school into four depart- 
ments—primary, intermediate, gram- 
mar, and high school—at a time when 
there were few graded schools and no 
free public high schools in the state. 
Pillsbury reports: 

He (Dr. Bateman) writes me that all de- 
partments were made free to resident pupils 
sometime before the free school act of 1855 
went into force. The pupils of this high 
school were taken over a course of study 
sufficient to fit them for college and it was 
the first genuine high school in the state 
which was a free school. 

A discussion at one of the sessions 
of the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion convention in December 1860 as 
reported in the published proceedings 
sheds some light on what an advanced 
position Mr. Bateman occupied. 

Mr. Blodgett proposed the following ques- 
tion which was taken up: “Do the frequent 
changes in our Union Schools indicate that 
the graded system, as now organized, is one 
which the people are willing to sustain?” 

Mr. Haskell asked that persons speaking 
should give their own knowledge and expe- 
rience respecting the actual working of the 
system of graded schools. Public opinion is 
divided. Some still urge that private or 
parochial schools or academies are preferable 
to the graded system. 

Later Mr. Blodgett again took the 
floor. 

Mr. Blodgett. People do not know what 
a graded school is, nor what the Union- 
School system is. In one town in Illinois, 
the directors graded by size of pupils; that 
failing, the next experiment was to grade by 
families; and finally they graded by terri- 
tory! A great Union school in a single build- 
ing, where each teacher is independent, each 
having all the pupils from a certain assigned 
part of the town! 

We assume that Mr. Blodgett re- 
ported an extreme case of lack of 
understanding of the graded school 
for several speakers protested that 
such conditions did not prevail in 
their communities. 

In the early days of its history the 
editorship of the ILLinois TEACHER 
was passed around from year to year 
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among the more prominent educators 
of the state. Volume IV published 
during 1858 was edited by Mr. Bate- 
man. In the first issue under his guid- 
ance he pleads for a wider audience: 


The Teacher has a mission—a chosen and 
important work to do. In its own sphere, it 
has no rival—it occupies the field alone, 
Education for all is the gospel it preaches. 
Do you like the text? Do you believe in the 
doctrine? Will you prove your faith by 
works? d us your names, then. Our 
circulation should be doubled: It can be. 
Let each old subscriber resolve that he or 
she will obtain one new name. Do this, and 
the work is done. Is not this practicable? 
Ought it not to be done? Shall it not be 
done? Teacher, friend, reader, I mean you. 
Fill those blanks then and send them on by 
the hundreds. 

Great themes are to be discussed; great 
questions examined; the results of expe- 
rience must be collected from every quarter, 
oa every subject; objections must be met and 
answered; defective systems must be ex- 

, and the “better way” made plain. 
Our little space, of thirty-two pages, is not 
enough for all this. We must have more 
room. We must have more readers. The 
names—the NAMEs—the NAMES—let them 
come like an avalanche. 


But pleas for financial support of 
the Intinots TEACHER were far from 
composing the substance of the fare at 
the Editor’s Table. His conning tower 
gave him a wider range of vision than 
the boundaries of Illinois, as frequent 
comment upon significant events in 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New 
York, Ohio and Indiana attest. When 
he turned to Illinois he limned in the 
details of poorly prepared teachers in 
insanitary buildings struggling to 
teach subjects of which they had only 
a fragmentary knowledge, to recal- 
citrant pupils—who even at this period 
“smoked out” the teacher for promise 
of a Christmas treat—sometimes in a 
strange new-fangled organization, the 
Union School, patronized by tax-pay- 
ers not yet wholly converted to the 
idea of compulsory support of the 
public schools. Bateman aided with a 
persuasive pen every agency that 
might come to their support, partic- 
ularly the normal school and the 
county institute, which the Association 
through its Agent did much to pro- 
mote. Of the institutes he wrote: 


We watch the meetings of these county 
organizations with the greatest solicitude. We 
regard them as almost the very sheet-anchor 
of hope for our cause. The interest mani- 
fested in them is a sure test of the practical 
educational vitality existing in the several 
counties. 


The editor sought also to supple- 
ment the intellectual fare of the pro- 
fession with his comments upon Books 
and Periodicals. In this connection is 
an interesting “club offer” for the 
Atlantic Monthly (“of which the 
fourth number is now published”) 
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and the ILtinois TEACHER for three 
dollars a year. 

Curriculum interest, it appears, was 
centered on the common branches, 
particularly arithmetic and spelling. 
The how to teach received greater 
emphasis than what to teach. Perhaps 
with a view to broadening horizons, 
the editor and Charles E. Hovey, first 
president of the Normal University, 
issued a call for an organization meet- 
ing of a Natural History Society. Two 
articles, explaining and defining the 
branches of the subject followed. The 
first of these articles introduces the 
subject as follows: 


This grand division of science includes 
several departments, viz.: Botany, Geology, 
and Zoology, which also includes Mamalogy, 
Icthyology, Conchology, Herpetology, Orni- 
thology, Entomology. 

Except that the pedagogues of that 
period may from the evidence be sus- 
pected of loving, with Goldsmith’s vil- 
lage master, “words of learned length 
and thundering sound,” we might ven- 
ture the suggestion that since the 
meeting was postponed, it was per- 
haps for the reason that the readers 
were too stunned at the thought of 
what they must encompass to attend. 

We have spoken of the part played 
by the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion in furthering the county institute 
movement. Mr. Bateman in his presi- 
dential address to the State Teachers 
Association in 1863 recapitulates: 

No sooner was this great measure (the 
Normal-School Act) consummated than the 
attention of this body was directed to the 
necessity of County Institutes, in order to 
arouse the public mind and prepare the way 
for the State Normal School as soon as its 
doors should be opened for the admission of 
pupils. Accordingly, Simeon Wright, Esq., 
of Lee County, was chosen by the Associa- 
tion as State Agent to labor in this specific 
cause, which he did, with great fidelity and 
success, during the whole of the year 1858. 
contributing largely toward the formation of 
a healthier public sentiment in respect to the 
advantages of free schools, and of a profes- 
sional training for teachers. 

The reports of the travels of this 
Agent as published by Editor Bate- 
man throughout the year 1858 reveal 
something as to how communities over 
the state were responding to the op- 
portunity offered by Free School Act. 
In one of these reports we learn of 
Centralia: 


This new railroad town is yet without a 
public school-house; but it should be stated 
in this connection, that real estate is exempt 
from taxation. The lands belonging to the 
Central Railroad Company are free from 
taxation, and the lands sold by the Company 
are also free until paid for and the bond 
exchanged for deed. For six or eight years 
the thriving towns everywhere springing up 
along this road must suffer seriously from 
this odious exemption. 
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Tamaroa, it was reported, was, in 
1858, suffering “from an unfortunate 
division in the district” which had re- 
sulted in the election of two school 
boards, each of which had elected a 
teacher and proceeded to put into op- 
eration a school. The all-absorbing 
question then was which of the two 
should have the state money. From 
his observations the Agent concludes: 

“Wisdom, forbearance, kindness, 
forgiveness, build up, but a breath of 
anger sweepeth away”—which might 
be nicely placarded for all conference 
rooms. 

However, Carbondale illumines the 
brighter picture: 


This stirring little town can boast of two 
fine school-houses, five teachers—three males 
and two females—and a living interest. The 
order of their schools is nearly perfect, and 
their system unobjectionable. A college edi- 
fice is now in process of construction; a 
wing of the building is to be erected this 
season, and a high school for preparing stu- 
dents for the college is already in operation. 


Conforming to the practice of hand- 
ing the journal editorship around, 
Mr. Bateman took leave of his edito- 
rial burdens at the end of the year. 
The editorial valedictory is lengthy. 
The editor will permit no one to out- 
do him in his criticism of his own 
efforts. 


Of the lameness of our literary efforts; the 
dullness and heaviness of many of our pages 
and numbers; the paucity of our resources; 
the failure of our efforts to instruct and 
please; the pithless, pointless and imprac- 
tical character of many of our utterances; 
the meagreness and penury of many of the 
feasts spread for you in our “Table”—of all 
this, and much more, you can not be more 
fully sensible than ourselves: in all these 
respects let your criticisms be as sharp as 
they may, we can give them a still finer edge 
and yet leave much of conscious truth un- 
spoken: to all such shafts we bare our de- 
fenseless breast and thus disarm them of 
their power to wound. 


But as to the “integrity of the mo- 
tives by which we have been gov- 
erned and the purity of the moral rule 
by which our pen has been guided,” 
the editor says he has “no concessions 
to make; no leniency of judgment to 
bespeak.” 

That perhaps this flight was writ- 
ten for the delights of composition is 
to be suspected when the writer con- 
cludes: 


In what has been said of the possible spirit 
with which our efforts may be regarded by 
some, the language used must be understood 
as altogether hypothetical. Cherishing none 
but the kindliest and most fraternal senti- 
ments toward all, we have no reason to think 
that any other are entertained toward us. 

Mr. Bateman assumed the presi- 
dency of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association in 1863 just as he was 
completing his first four years as State 


(Continued on page 32) 
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The Patriotism of Teachers 


By N. M. MASON 


Mr. President and Members of the 
Senate: 
@ THE passage of House Bill No. 
226, the so-called Teachers’ Loy- 
alty Bill, would place every teacher 
in the state in the same position as the 
kindly old Christian gentleman who 
was told to answer “yes” or “no” to 
the question: “Will you stop beating 
your wife?” If the kind old gentle- 
man answered “yes,” he acknowledged 
that he had been beating her. If he 
answered “no,” he acknowledged the 
same thing. He would convict him- 
self no matter which answer he gave. 
If I thought that by requiring any 
person to take an oath of allegiance 
it would tend to engender patriotism 
in the breast of that person, I would 
certainly want to force every citizen, 
whether teacher, doctor, lawyer, mer- 
chant or farmer to take an oath of 
allegiance. But human nature is not 
made that way. You cannot command 
love, you cannot command respect, 
you cannot command allegiance. 
Young couples marry, take vows to 
love, honor and cherish each other, 
yet we have divorce courts that are 
kept busy because vows fail to en- 
gender the love that is necessary in 
the marriage relationship. 


Coals to Newcastle 


In practically every schoolroom in 
this land the flag salute is given regu- 
larly and in quite a few of them daily. 
Every pupil in the room stands facing 
the flag and repeats with the teacher: 
“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the 
Republic for which it stands, one na- 
tion, indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all.” This flag salute is vol- 
untary. It is not required by law, yet 
every teacher has given it hundreds of 
times, and millions of school children 
have repeated it and learned it from 
their teachers. Do you think that there 
is any necessity for the passage of 
this bill? 

I ask you who has taught the patri- 
otic songs of this country to each suc- 
ceeding generation? Who has taught 
the patriotic poems to each succeeding 
generation? Who has held up before 


An Address to the State 
Senate on June 29 


the school children of the land the 
great characters in American history? 
Perhaps I should remind you that it 
was a school teacher, by the name of 
Nathan Hale, who said when facing 
death: “My only regret is that I have 
but one life to give for my country.” 
It is this class of people who now, 
some people think, should be required 
to take this Loyalty Oath. Every spark 
of patriotism that is to be found in 
the heart of every adult American citi- 
zen, every spark of patriotism that 
beats in the heart of each one of the 
members of this Senate, has been im- 
planted there largely through the ef- 
forts of some teacher. Stephen A. 
Douglas’ last words were: “Tell my 
sons to obey the laws and to support 
the Constitution of the United States 
of America.” I want to say that the 
teachers of this land have been telling 
the sons and daughters of the nation, 
during the past hundred and fifty 
years, to obey the laws and to support 
the Constitution of the United States 
of America, and yet their loyalty as 
a class is brought into question by 
the provisions of this bill. 


Discrimination 


The three fundamental institutions 
of present-day society—the home, the 
church, and the school—are the in- 
stitutions that are responsible for the 
development of our youth. Each has 
its proper place and its particular 
responsibility. Not one of these funda- 
mental institutions can be dispensed 
with. Yet this bill would require that 
the agents of the school, the teachers, 
should take a Loyalty Oath but it 
does not require either the parents in 
the home or the leaders of the church 
to take a Loyalty Oath. 

It is just as absurd to require a 
teacher to take a Loyalty Oath as to 
require the mother, upon assuming the 
responsibilities of motherhood, to take 
a Loyalty Oath. She has in her hands 
the care, the guidance, the molding of 
the child that has been entrusted to 
her. She has a sacred duty to per- 
form. Why should we not require 
her to take a Loyalty Oath as well as 
the teachers? Why not question the 
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loyalty of the mothers of this nation, 
who with tears in their eyes, prayers 
on their lips, and anguish in their 
hearts sent their sons into the jaws of 
death at the call of their country. Why 
not require every priest and every 
preacher upon assuming the duties of 
his sacred calling to take a Loyalty 
Oath in order to make sure that in the 
spiritual guidance of his flock, patri- 
otism should not be lost sight of. This, 
of course, we all agree would be an 
absurdity. It is just as absurd to re- 
quire a Loyalty Oath from that class 
of people who, to a very large extent, 
have inculcated in the youth of this 
land the patriotism which is to be 
found in the hearts of Americans gen- 
erally. 


All-Weather Patriots 


The following brief excerpt from 
the report of our committee to visit 
the state educational institutions bears 
so directly upon the question before 
us, and does it more effectively than 
I can possibly do, that I feel compelled 
to quote it for your edification. These 
are the words of our distinguished col- 
league, Senator Smith: 


Have not those who have taken the vows 
of poverty to enter this indigent profession, 
forswearing along with riches, tobacco, 
liquor, gambling, night clubs, and all save 
constant service in the interest of good cit- 
izenship for this and the next generation— 
have not such as these earned the right not 
to be judged and set upon by those of us 
who, enjoying all these shadier goods of 
life, puff ourselves with wordy pride to the 
effect that we are more patriotic than these 
humble pedagogical patriots? 

No cause has been shown or exists for 
adding to the injury enforced upon this 
indigent group of professional people by the 
depression, this avoidable insult. Moreover, 
why harass with lightly proposed oaths of 
loyalty a group which, while others talk 
loudly of patriotism, is itself actually train- 
ing loyal and intelligent citizens to practice 
what others preach? There are fair weather 
patriots and there are patriots regardless of 
weather—or publicity. These teachers are 
patriots of peace as well as of war: tolerant, 
devoted, intelligent men and women. 


So far I have voted for every bill 
that the American Legion has spon- 
sored and wanted. I even voted for 
Senator Baker’s bill because I felt 
that to discover and publish the truth 
would tend to brush away the fog of 
suspicion that hovered over our uni- 
versities. I refuse, however, to stulti- 
fy myself, to insult the intelligence of 
the 48,000 teachers of this state, to 
cast a doubt upon the patriotism of 
the teachers of Illinois by voting for 
this bill. 
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The Results of the Session 


Bills That Became Law 


Senate Bill No. 2, Ward. Permits Chi- 
cago Board of Education to furnish school 
junches and charge therefor. Approved. 

S. B. 61, Stuttle. Created Illinois Edu- 
cational Commission which made final re- 
port on June 18. Approved. 

S. B. 64, Stuttle. Repealed four-year 
average limitation on school district levies. 


Approved. 

S. B. 89, Finn. Validates certain high 
school district levies. Approved. 

S. B. 90, Finn. Authorizes high school 


districts to make levy for 1934 later than 
the present statutory time limit. Approved. 

S. B. 252, Ward. Authorizes sinking fund 
for refunding bond programs for municipal- 
ities including schools. Approved. 

S. B. 273, Stuttle. Detaches territory that 
is in two different four-year high school dis- 
tricts from the overlying high school dis- 
trict. Approved. 

S. B. 301, Finn. Teachers required to 
teach proper respect for the flag. Approved. 

S. B. 316, Sieberns. Validates certain 
school elections and bonds. Approved. 

S. B. 421, Shaw. Appropriation for office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Approved, except items amounting to $48,960, 
which were vetoed. 

S. B. 475, Lee. Excess cost of tuition for 
crippled children’s classes to be paid on 
proportionate basis if appropriation is not 
adequate to pay claims in full. Approved. 

S. B. 480, O'Connell. Permits school dis- 
tricts te exceed 244% bond limitation for 
schoolhouse bonds. Approved. 

S. B. 491, Lee. Permits township treas- 
urers to lend money on federal, state, and 
municipal securities. Approved. 

S. B. 496, Ward. Amends working cash 
fund act for Chicago. Approved. 

S. B. 497, Ward. Exempts districts pro- 
viding free textbooks from price schedule 
under state school textbook act. Approved. 

S. B. 528, Ward. Reduces compulsory 
age limit for Chicago emeritus retirement 
to 65 years and reduces emeritus pension 
from $1500 to $500 per year. Filed without 
signature. 

S. B. 529, Ward. Amends Chicago teach- 
er tenure act to provide for compulsory 
emeritus retirement at 65 years of age. 
Filed without signature. 

S. B. 531, Ward. Pegs Chicago school 
tax levy for 1936 at $49,000,000. Approved. 

S. B. 541, Clifford. Appropriation for 
University of Illinois. Approved, except an 
item of $350,000 which was vetoed. 

S. B. 563, Ward. Validates appropriation 
or levy ordinances for Chicago city and 
school purposes. Filed without signature. 

S. B. 567, Williams. Appropriation for the 
five state normal schools. Approved, except 
items amounting to $280,000 which were 
vetoed. 

S. B. 572, Graham. Restores the salaries 
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Bills that were enacted and those that 
failed are listed and briefly summarized. 


of county superintendents practically at the 
rate of the last four years, which makes the 
reduction law of 1933 ineffective. Approved. 

S. B. 646, Stuttle. Creates new Educa- 
tional Commission of ten members to be ap- 
pointed by Governor and makes appropria- 
tion of $15,000. Approved. 

S. B. 667, Lohmann. Permits school boards 
and trustees upon court order to compromise 
district claims against closed banks until 
July 1, 1936. Approved. 





House Bill No. 2, McSweeney. Pegs Chi- 
cago school levy for 1935 at $43,000,000. 
Approved. 

H. B. 198, Van Der Vries. Permits school 
districts to fund indebtedness for teachers’ 
wages, etc., up to 5% limit on valuation. 
Filed without signature. 

H. B. 199, Van Der Vries. Validates 
school bonds issued beyond 214% statutory 
limitation. Approved. 

H. B. 229, Sinnett. Permits teachers 70 
years of age to pay $200 more into state 
teachers’ pension fund and thereafter receive 
pension of $600 a year. Approved. 

H. B. 258, Easterday. Authorizes certain 
special charter districts to issue teachers’ 
orders. Approved. 

H. B. 259, Easterday. Provides that 
teachers’ orders issued by certain special 
charter districts shall be payable in numer- 
ical order with interest thereon. Approved. 

H. B. 260, Foster. Clarifies working cash 
fund law for school districts under 150,000 
population, and provides for bond issue for 
establishing such fund. Filed without sig- 
nature. 

H. B. 297, Bolger. Authorizes non-high 
school districts to raise tax rate to 75 cents 
by referendum. Approved. 

H. B. 328, Sinnett. Extends to July 1, 
1937, the law providing for an additional 
referendum for educational rate up to $1.80, 
or to $2.80 where districts maintain grades 
1 to 12. Filed without signature. 

H. B. 540, Edwards. Amends state institu- 
tion teachers’ pension act by increasing 
teacher contributions and by permitting 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
certain employes in his office to credit time 
served in the office for their services under 
the act. Approved. 

H. B. 541, Edwards. Increases rate for 
state teachers’ pension fund from 3/20 to 
1/5 of a mill, and changes state aid claims 
by school districts from $9 per pupil to $11 
per pupil and the equalization level for state 
aid claims from $25 to $30 per pupil. After 
present year requires a certified budget for 
districts claiming special aid. Approved. 

H. B. 542, Edwards. Clarifies maximum 
contribution amount to be paid before retire- 
ment by beneficiaries of state teachers’ pen- 
sion fund and liberalizes provisions for sell- 
ing real estate under control of pension 
board. Approved. 


H. B. 557, Scott. Permits two or more 


high school districts to consolidate upon 
favorable referendum in each district. Ap- 
proved. 

H. B. 563, Arnold. Provides that school 
warrants drawn in anticipation of taxes for 
expenses, building purposes, and bonds and 
interest, shall be paid in order issued. Ap- 
proved. 

H. B. 597, Sinnett. Provides that normal 
school scholarships be issued to high school 
rather than elementary school graduates. 
Approved. 

H. B. 616, Foster and Sinnett. Provides 
that, regardless of rate limitations, taxes be 
extended in sufficient amount to pay bonds 
and interest due even if all of the building 
rate is absorbed or more. However, this 
provision does not affect the educational rate. 
Approved. 

H. B. 879, Boyle. Omnibus bill including 
appropriation for excess cost for schools for 
crippled children, which was increased from 
$200,000 to $800,000; and also excess cost 
for deaf, blind, and delinquent children’s 
classes. Approved. 

H. B. 891, Boyle. Includes an appropria- 
tion to Department of Finance of $4,000,000 
for gasoline tax diversion to Chicago schools 
from the allotment of gasoline tax funds to 
Chicago. Approved. 

H. B. 1057, 1059, 1060, 1061, 1062, Adam- 
owski. Authorizes the date of school elec- 
tions to be changed under certain conditions 
from Saturday to the first Tuesday in April. 
Approved. 

H. B. 1097, Boyle. Includes an appropria- 
tion to the Auditor of $13,000,000 a year to 
the state school fund; reappropriates a little 
ever $7,000,000 for the property tax arrear- 
ages due for 1931 to 1933. Does not re- 
appropriate the $7,000,000 arrearage for the 
biennium, 1933 to 1935. Approved. 

H. B. 1153, O'Grady. Permits Chicago 
Board of Education to issue tax anticipation 
warrants for building purposes to the extent 
of 90% of taxes levied therefor in connection 
with mortgage of lands to the federal govern- 
ment. Approved. 

H. B. 1155, Lager. Provides for monthly 
transfer from sales tax revenues to the State 
school fund of one-twelfth of the annual 
appropriation. Approved. 

H. B. 1156, Lager. Makes biennial state 
tax levy for several items, including $13,- 
000,000 a year for state school fund. Ap.- 
proved. 

H. B. 1168, Adamowski. Increases teach. 
ers’ contributions to Chicago teachers’ pen- 
sion fund, increases fractional mill rate for 
public contributions in later years, and in- 
creases maximum annuity from $1,000 to 
$1,200. Approved. 


Bills That Failed to Pass 
Or Were Vetoed 


Senate Bills 78 and 79, Barr. To make 
up the $7,000,000 deficiency for biennium 
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ending July 1. Passed the Senate but were 
tabled after reaching first reading in House. 
House Bills 80 and 81 by Louie Lewis, 
identical bills, were also tabled on first read- 
ing in the House. 

S. B. 85 and 86, Baker. Providing penalties 
upon colleges and universities for subversive 
teaching. Killed in Senate committee. 

S. B. 111, Lohmann. To authorize school 
boards or township trustees to compromise 
claims against closed banks. Vetoed. 

S. B. 136, Boeke and Mundy. Providing 
for additional University of Illinois scholar- 
ships to be appointed by legislators the next 
two years. Vetoed. 

S. B. 321, Gunning, and H. B. 803, Cross. 
To bring up 101 counties to level of dis- 
tribution of state school fund made to Cook 
county for years 1931 to 1933. Both were 
tabled in the House. 

S. B. 500, Ward, and H. B. 1013, Boyle. 
To provide payments to Chicago on account 
of deficiency in state aid for crippled chil- 
dren’s classes. Tabled in House. 

H. B. 188, J. G. Ryan. To require Chi- 
cago teachers to reside in the city. Died in 
committee. 

H. B. 226, O’Grady. To require oath of 
allegiance to be taken by teachers. Passed 
House but was defeated in Senate by vote 
of 28 to 9. 

H. B. 319, V. R. Johnson and C. D. John- 
son. To require annual physical examina- 
tion of teachers. Tabled on third reading 
in House. 

H. B. 558, Scott. To provide for annexa- 
tion of non-high school territory to high 
school district by favorable referendum in 
each. Tabled on second reading in House. 

H. B. 615, Edwards. To amend county 
superintendents’ qualification act. Tabled in 
House. 

H. B. 748, Davis. Providing a new in- 
struction unit as a basis for apportioning 
state school fund to both elementary and 
high schools. Tabled on second reading in 
House. 

H. B. 762, Frank Ryan. To authorize 
normal school board and U. of I. trustees 
to build a certain buildings by borrowing 
from PWA and to repay such loan by build- 
ing income. Passed, but vetoed. 

H. B. 766, Schaefer O'Neill. To permit 
school boards to purchase textbooks and 
rent them to pupils. Tabled on second 
reading in House. 

H. B. 805, Edwards. To provide a county 
board of education to propose larger district 
units. Died in committee. 

H. B. 910 and 911, L. H. O'Neill. To 
provide a state school fund of $29,000,000 
a year. Died in committee. 

H. B. 1028, Ring. To provide for a build- 
ing tax rate of %& of 1 per cent regardless of 
bond requirements in H. B. 616. Tabled in 
House. 

H. B. 1083, Sinnett. To amend inherit- 
ance tax law to provide additional revenues 
for state school fund. Vetoed. 

H. B. 1137, Edwards. To raise the cer- 
tification qualifications of beginning teachers. 
Vetoed. 

No joint Resolution providing for con- 
stitutional convention or amendment was 
adopted. 


Several bills requiring state uniformity of 
textbooks were introduced but none passed. 
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Safety's Place 


in Education 


By BEATRICE BARSANTEE 


Nobel Grammar School 
Chicago 


@ THE one bright spot in an other- 

wise dismal picture of rising acci- 
dental deaths in the United States is 
the steady improvement in the child 
safety situation. In the comparative 
figures lies an impressive tribute to 
modern education. 

Since 1922, the year when organized 
efforts to introduce safety education 
in the schools were begun, there has 
been a 31 per cent increase in the 
accidental fatalities of adults. During 
this same period, in spite of an in- 
crease in the number of children and a 
very great increase in hazards, there 
has been a 19 per cent decrease in 
accidental deaths of children. The 
corresponding figures for traffic acci- 
dents only are still more striking. 
Figures compiled by the National 
Safety Council covering the years 1927 
to 1933 show a 32 per cent increase 
in automobile fatalities for adults, 
and an 18 per cent decrease for chil- 
dren under fifteen. 

In 1922 there were practically no 
schools doing safety education work; 
in 1935 practically every school in the 
country is giving some attention to 
safety work and many have thorough- 
going programs of instruction. 

The assumption that safety educa- 
tion is a function of the public schools 
is a result of our changing conceptions 
of our responsibilities; it is in line 
with the modern theory of a curriculum 
centered in children’s needs and inter- 
ests. Neither an informal training 
agency, such as the home, nor train- 
ing in the school of experience, which 
often comes too late, is a sufficient 
guarantee for the safety of the child 
in this age of increasing street and 
transportation hazards. 

I said earlier in this article that 
practically every school in the United 
States now gives some attention to 
safety. This does not mean that it has 
been made part of the curriculum, as 
every reader of the ILLINoIs TEACHER 
knows. Only a handful of states thus 
far have thoroughgoing programs with 
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safety correlated with the regular cur- 
riculum in a systematic plan. This is § 
not surprising when one realizes that 
only within the last twenty-five years 
have accidents been viewed as any- 
thing but “Acts of God” and as re- 
cently as fifteen years ago any at- 
tempt to introduce safety into the 
schools was met with determined re- 
sistance from school administrators 
everywhere. Illinois is numbered 
among the vast majority of states 
where accident prevention is carried 
on only insofar as it is fostered by 
some outside agency—an automobile 
club, the American Legion, or some 
civic safety body. Some few Illinois 
schools have gone much farther than 
this, but I speak of the majority. 
While safety education work to be 
done properly undoubtedly requires 
the thorough incorporation of safety 
throughout the entire curriculum, 
there have been somewhat detached 
parts of the'child safety movement that 
have been of great importance and this 








is especially true in Chicago as well 
as throughout the State. Much the 
most significant of these has been the 
schoolboy patrol. There is probably 
no other way in which children have 
been brought into a participation in 
the work of the community in such a 
vital and useful manner. The patrols 
are performing a notable service in an 
eminently satisfactory manner, as is 
shown by the very few deaths of chil- 
dren near schools at which patrols are 
operating. Other activities such as 
essay contests, poster contests, safety 
playlets and the showing of safety 
posters provide periodic stimulation, 
but they lose much of their value if 
not followed up through work regular- 
ly organized as part of the curriculum. 

In the Book of Zacharias it is writ- 
ten in prophecy that “children shall 
play again in the streets of Jerusalem.” 
But it is not possible for them to play 
in the streets of the modern city. They 
are brought into the world to live and 
grow into useful citizens, not to be 
crushed under the wheels of speeding 
automobiles or to lose their lives in 
other needless accidents. We know 
that education is the pathway to al- 
most everything good. We know that 
safety is primarily an attitude of mind 
and therefore teachable. The only 
natural conclusion to be drawn is that 
safety should be brought more and § 
more into our educational system. 
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Causes of Poor Reading and 
Remedial Technique 


By PAUL A. WITTY 
and 
DAVID KOPEL 


Northwestern University 


@ IMPROVED techniques in teaching 

primary reading and more thor- 
ough knowledge regarding materials 
appropriate to various age and grade 
levels should have reduced conspicu- 
ously the number of disabled readers 
who must struggle hopelessly and mis- 
erably through the various subject- 
matter areas wherein success depends 
largely upon effective and rapid silent 
reading. Neverthless, many educators 
believe that the number of extremely 
poor readers has not decreased, and 
recent studies reveal in the junior and 
senior high school large numbers of 
pathetic failures whose difficulties are 
traceable largely to ineffective reading. 
In a large secondary school, it was 
found, for example, that over ten per 
cent of one entering class were two 
or more years below grade norms in 
silent reading ability (as measured by 
the frequently used tests), and the per- 
centage of disabled readers in a junior 
high school was even larger. Further- 
more, the reading ages of these chil- 
dren were markedly lower than their 
mental ages. 

One may, in these cases, assume that 
the elementary school failed to apply 
the proper procedures in stimulating 
the development of this important abil- 
ity. Without doubt, this is a valid 
explanation in some cases.“ But one 
may insist that the philosophy (fre- 
quently inchoate) governing the typi- 
cal teaching procedure inevitably re- 
sults in read'ng failure for many chil- 
dren. The philosophy is beyond per- 
adventure a point of considerable im- 
portance, since there is reflected in 
most methods now employed in teach- 
ing reading in the elementary school 
an untenable mode of thought which 





*Indeed, the search for casual factors in reading 
disability has scarcely been started. . The Third 
innual Research Bulletin, The National Conference on 


Research in Elementary School English, Feb. 1935. 


How shall the school go about providing an 


effective diagnostic and 
disability cases? 


embraces instruction by rout’ne meas- 
ures, by direct vocabulary drills, by 
phonetic exercises, and by countless 
artificial devices which aim to develop 
appropriate eye movements and me- 
chanical perfection. This attitude re- 
sults in failure to utilize fully the 
many significant growth patterns and 
spontaneous interests of children. 

Particularly regrettable in the usual 
routine is the failure to conceive read- 
ing as a thinking enter prise—demand- 
ing the use of creative intelligence in 
situations inextricably associated with 
the total complex development of the 
growing child. Furthermore, maxi- 
mum growth is frequently arrested or 
precluded because we do not recognize 
fully the operation of the numerous 
factors contributory to reading effi- 
ciency—as parts of a highly inte- 
grated process in which reading is 
considered efficient only if meanings 
are grasped, sensed goals attained, and 
knowledges organized. Of course read- 
ing as a total meaningful experience 
encompasses recognizable individua- 
tions which are significant parts of 
the whole—-these parts should be iden- 
tified and studied, but their importance 
should be recognized chiefly as they 
make a natural contribution to the 
total situation. 


Physiological Factors 


For several decades, there have been 
attempts, attended by varying degrees 
of success, to isolate the factors con- 
tributing to or causing ineffective si- 
lent reading. It was, of course, ines- 
capable, after the discovery of the 
disparate nature of eye-movement in 
poor and in successful readers, that 
physiological factors should be investi- 
gated, and that devices for improving 
the movement of the eyes should be 
proffered as efficient remedial agents. 
There developed also extensive study 
of the visual apparatus and its condi- 


therapeutic program for 


tion in various degrees of reading 
skill. Although data in no small 
amount are available, the physiologi- 
cal processes involved in silent reading 
are still imperfectly understood, and 
many and varied are the explanations 
assigned to the visual-perceptual act 
in reading. 

Much of the new knowledge applies 
to normal or efficient readers, and dis- 
ability cases are still understood to a 
small degree only. To explain read- 
ing disability, many theories have been 
advanced and some have persisted 
(without adequate validation and de- 
spite conflicting evidence) for several 
decades. 

Since 1925, a number of published 
accounts have emphasized the etiologi- 
cal relationship of two factors to read- 
ing disability. These factors, largely 
physiological in nature, are (1) ver- 
tical and lateral imbalance of the eye 
muscles (alleged to result in incodrdi- 
nated binocular vision), and (2) 
mixed cerebral or mixed visual and 
manual dominance* (alleged to cause 
the reversals, faulty eye-movements, 
and other difficulties which character- 
ize poor readers). 

In 1935 a committee for the Na- 
tional Conference on Research in Ele- 
mentary School English published ab- 
stracts of 24 studies containing sug- 
gestions for the analysis of reading 
disability. The problem of laterality 
was investigated by four members. 
Although the studies are by no means 
conclusive, several investigators be- 
lieve that there is little, if any, rela- 
tionship between reversal errors and 
mixed hand-eye dominance (Gates’, 
Woody and Phillips,” Teegarden’) t. 
Therefore, the significance of the fac- 
tor of mixed eye-hand dominance in 





*For example, a child of mixed dominance is one 
who usually uses his left eye in reading, and his right 
hand and side of the body in physical acts. Other 
combinations of mixed dominance are obvious. 

tSee Bibliography on Page 31. 
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poor reading is questioned despite the 
emphatic conclusions and assertions 
of Dearborn‘, Orton’, and Monroe* 
concerning the importance of this fac- 
tor. Some investigators, with seem- 
ingly insufficient evidence, continue to 
emphasize the importance of lateral 
eye-muscle imbalance and fusion im- 
perfections in reading (Crider’, Sel- 
zer’, and Betts’). Fendrick, in a recent 
study, reports data which make one 
skeptical of the relevancy of lateral 
muscle imbalance”. Singular is it that 
one finds few investigations of the in- 
terest factor, although motivation and 
interest are occasionally mentioned, 
and one writer (Birdsall”) states that 
good readers exceed poor readers in 
“purposefulness, technique, discrimi- 
nation and association.” 

The recent widespread interest in 
the Betts devices for measurement of 
eye condition, as well as the contra- 
dictory findings concerning the réle 
of dominance led the writers to study 
the effects of vertical and lateral im- 
balances of the eye muscles and of 
mixed ocular and manual dominance 
in good and in poor readers. 

One hundred public school pupils 
of I. Q. 80 or above were selected 
whose reading scores upon several 
standardized tests were the lowest 
among those of 2,000 children in 
grades 3-6, inclusive. The interests 
and play activities of these children 
were inventoried, their personality ad- 
justment assayed, and they were given 
physical, mental, and reading exami- 
nations. A systematic appraisal of 
the physiological functions underlying 
vision and hearing was made. The 
Betts tests of visual sensation and per- 
ception, and of oculomotor and per- 
ceptual habits—used in the Keystone 
Ophthalmic Telebinocular—were em- 
ployed. Various phases of laterality 
were measured by informal tests, a 
modification of the Koch handedness 
questionnaire, the manoptoscope, aud- 
iometer, dynamometer, and other de- 
vices. The tests were given also to a 
control group of normal readers. 

It is impossible to present herein 
the results of the experiment in de- 
tail;* nevertheless, a brief statement 
follows. 

The data show that reversals in 
somewhat large numbers characterize 
poor readers; the number of reversals 
decreases steadily from grade to (high- 
er) grade. Significant is the fact that 
reversals occur (among problems and 





*Cf. for details, Journal of Educational Research 
(forthcoming issue). 
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non-problems) with slightly smaller 
frequency in the mixed group than in 
the dominant right or dominant left 
group. Reversals appear to be, there- 
fore, merely symptomatic of poor 
reading, and are unrelated to condi- 
tions of lateral dominance. Further- 
more, left-handedness, left-eyedness, 
and mixed conditions of hand and eye 
dominance seem to bear no relation 
to reading proficiency. 

Analysis of the data leads to the 
conclusion, also, that the poor readers 
are not characterized by a higher in- 
cidence of visual defects than are good 
readers. With the exception of the 
slow fusion group, the percentages 
among the non-problems are somewhat 
higher than among the problem chil- 
dren in practically all other visual 
(defect) categories studied. Moreover, 
the effect of the various factors—slow 
fusion, no fusion, lateral muscle im- 
balance, deficient acuity, and ame- 
tropia, singly and in combination— 
appears negligible. 

Are visual defects, then. unrelated 
to reading achievement? The answer, 
predicated upon the group analysis 
above, is not an unequivocal “yes.” 
True it is, that the visual defects 
studied do not appear to cause or to 
contribute to reading disability (as 
defined herein). Nevertheless, before 
asserting that visual defects are not 
causal factors in poor read‘ng, one 
should recognize this alternative: vis- 
ual defects may impede the reading 
process of both poor and “good” read- 
ers. In other words, it is suggested 
that although the relative incidence of 
various visual defects among poor 
readers does not distinguish them from 
good readers, visual defects are not 
unrelated to reading achievement: cor- 
rection of defects may improve the 
ability of poor readers and of readers 
who exhibit no (reading) difficulties. 
Individual cases with marked visual 
defects which have been corrected or 
ameliorated—and followed by proper 
remedial procedures—generally show 
improvement in reading attainment. 

In support of the preceding state- 
ments, another point may be made. 
Although large percentages of visual 
defects are found both in poor and in 
good readers, one should realize that 
individuals vary greatly in their ca- 
pacity to make successful adaptations 
and to compensate for defects. Not 
only in psychoanalytic literature does 
one find instances of successful and 
adequate compensation for definite 
somatic and psychic inferiorities. Oph- 
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thalmologists are fairly well agreed 
that fusion, for example, is dependent 
upon more than—and can occur with. 
out—ocular muscle balance. Essen- 
tial is a “mental desire for a single 
image.” This is not, however, a sug- 
gestion that differentiation between the 
groups should be made on the basis 
of the effectiveness of an hypothesized 
compensatory function (if a satisfac. 
tory criterion for this could be found). 

One must guard against oversimpli- 
fication. To dismiss summarily further 
consideration of the effect of visual 
factors upon efficient silent reading is 
to overlook the complexity of the proc- 
ess, its many-sided relationships to 
general physical and mental well-be- 
ing. One must bear in mind, too, not 
only the somewhat doubtful validity 
and reliability of the Betts tests (and 
of all eye-muscle tests) but also lack 
of adequate standardization for many 
items contained in the Betts battery. 

It is clear, however, that the cause 
of reading disability (as an entity) 
lies in no single visual factor. Every 
item studied seems to have an imper- 
ceptible effect upon reading attain- 
ment. 

The general lack of relationship be- 
tween physiological factors and read- 
ing disability has been set forth re- 
cently.”,”,*,“. Nevertheless, certain 
physiological factors obviously accom- 
panying reading disability, but not as 
yet found by group analyses to differ- 
entiate poor from good readers should 
receive attention in the individual di- 
agnosis which should precede effective 
remedial endeavor. 


Other Factors 


Similarly, in the search for causes 
of poor reading, one can find few other 
factors which (alone or in combi- 
nation) may be said to cause poor 
reading. Mental ability is frequently 
alleged to be an important cause— 
particularly in children slightly below 
average in intelligence. It is of course 
true that very ineffective readers are 
frequently dull, but our studies show 
rather conclusively that there are many 
children who are poor readers in the 
I. Q. groups 80-90, 90-100, 100-110— 
the categories including most children. 
Moreover, it appears that great mal- 
adjustment and emotional distress are 
found frequently in poor readers of 
high or very superior intelligence. It 
seems expedient, therefore, to ascer- 


tain mental levels of children but to } 


(Continued on page 28) 
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An Illinois Argument for Federal Aid 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Professor of Education 
Stanford University 


® ARGUMENTS for federal aid for 

education often stress the inequali- 
ties in educational opportunity and the 
varying ability to support education 
characteristic of the different states. 
Such arguments make a powerful ap- 
peal in states which stand relatively 
low in the economic and educational 
scales but apparently they have little 
or no appeal for the richer states and 
for those already provided with edu- 
cational systems which rank consid- 
erably above the average of the coun- 
try. Such states may be moved by 
altruism, but from the selfish stand- 
point they are likely to feel that they 
stand to lose more than they gain by 
any program of national equalization. 
There is, however, another aspect of 
the situation. 

Illinois, for example, may be taken 
as a state which ranks relatively high 
not only in ability to support educa- 
tion but in the excellence of its edu- 
cational system. Whether judged by 
the Russell Sage Foundation survey, 
by the later Philips’ rankings of the 
states, or by other methods it has usu- 
ally stood in the upper quarter of 
states educationally for many years. 
Illinois unquestionably desires a 
highly educated citizenship. Has the 
state, then, any other than a purely 
altruistic interest in federal aid for 
education in other states? 

An examination of the 1930 federal 
census reports shows that Illinois may 
have a very vital interest in better 
educational opportunities in other 
states, purely from the standpoint of 
self-interest. An analysis of these re- 
ports shows that Illinois should not be 
less concerned, but more concerned 
than most states in the Union in the 
development of superior schools in all 
of the other states as well—else the 
highly educated citizenry which she 
desires may be impossible in spite of 
her own extensive annual expenditures 
on her public school system in the 
hope of securing this result. 








Birth States of Residents of Illinois. 
people born in the state in which it is placed but now living in Iilinois. Each 
outline circle represents |,000 people born in the state in which it is placed but 


now living in Illinois. 


This is because Illinois is so highly 
cosmopolitan in terms of the number 
of its residents born in other states. 
According to the last federal census 
over a million and a half of Illinois’ 
six million native born population 
first saw the light of day in other 
states but have yielded to the attrac- 
tions of Illinois as a place in which 
to make their homes. 

In the 1930 census, Illinois is cred- 
ited with a total population of 7,630,- 
654 individuals. Of these, 1,242,447 
are classified as foreign-born, while 
6,388,207 were born in the United 
States or its possessions. Of the na- 
tive born no less than 1,564,121 (25 
per cent) now resident in Illinois, were 
born in other states. Only one other 
state, California, has a larger number 
of residents who were born outside 
the boundaries of the state. Califor- 
nia has over two and a half million. 
The greater part of Illinois’ one and a 
half million, born in other states, was 
doubtless educated also, in whole or 
in part, outside of the state, although 
exact data on this feature are not 
available. 

The contributions of the other 47 
states to the 1930 population of IIli- 
nois are shown graphically on the map 
reproduced on this page. On it each 
solid circle represents 10,000 peo- 
ple (or major fraction thereof) 





Each solid circle represents 10,000 


born in the state in which it is 
placed but now living in Illinois. 
Similarly each outline circle repre- 
sents 1,000 people (to the nearest 
thousand) in those states in which less 
than 5,000 Illinois residents were born. 
It is evident that every state in the 
Union has contributed generously to 
the present cosmopolitanism of IIli- 
nois. Nevada has made the smallest 
contribution, 344 individuals, while 
Indiana has furnished 173,000, Mis- 
souri 150,000, Wisconsin 129,000, 
Iowa 123,000 and Kentucky 106,000. 

In the country as a whole, every 
census since 1850 has shown more 
than one-fifth of the native-born Amer- 
icans have migrated from the states of 
their birth, and the census officials 
comment that this shows “a rather 
high degree of mobility on the part 
of the population.” All states are 
concerned, therefore, with the educa- 
tional opportunities available in all 
the states, although not all are so vi- 
tally affected as Illinois. 

A constantly shifting population, 
increasing mobility with the develop- 
ment of good roads and economical 
transportation, and the development of 
the radio and the cinema, make edu- 
cation no longer, if it ever was, a state 
and local matter exclusively. The 
federal government must assume some 
responsibility also. 
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Meeting of Board 
of Directors 
® THE Board of Directors of the IIli- 


nois State Teachers Association 
met in the Association office at Spring- 
field at eight o’clock in the forenoon 
of Saturday, July 27, 1935. There 
were present President C. E. Vance 
and Directors Susan Scully and F. A. 
Jensen. Treasurer Charles McIntosh 
and Secretary R. C. Moore were pres- 
ent also. 

The treasurer was called on for a 
report of the finances of the Associa- 
tion and submitted the following: 
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Some of the matters discussed at 
length were: (1) The recent legisla- 
tive campaign and its results; (2) 
Plans and policies advisable for such 
campaigns in the future; (3) The 
office organization and objectives to- 
ward which office activities ought to 
be directed; (4) The program of the 
annual meeting to be held next De- 
cember. 

The secretary read the bills on hand 
and upon motion and vote they were 
allowed and the treasurer directed to 
write orders for the several amounts. 





ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Financial Report as of July 27, 1935 


RECEIPTS 


Dec. 1, 1934 Balance cash on hand 


July 27,1935 Received from Divisions__._-_- 


Southwestern 
Southern 


Dues from individuals 


REG Gh EENONOND TRACI. once cen ceesentonsoen 


Sale of tax warrants 
Income on funds 


Miscellaneous, including refund R. C. Moore $75, expense N.E.A. 


Tees geet .......<..... 


$20,096.85 


odin stein eliseoescninei eal tase teticcaea 20,355 00 


6,194.93 
507.40 
344.66 
177.94 

Cae ee TET 47,752.78 


DISBURSEMENTS 


July 27 


Total disbursements and balance 





Since this: meeting of the Board was 
largely a conference to discuss several 
matters pertaining to its policies, very 
few final decisions were made on any 
important matters and there is little 
to report. 


$47,752.78 
CHARLES McINTOSH, Treasurer. 





The meeting adjourned at noon af- 
ter the president had announced that 
he expected to call another meeting 
the latter part of September or the 
first week in October. ' 

R. C. MOORE, Secretary. 





The Denver Meeting 
of the N.E.A. 


@ IT was really a delightful experi- 

ence to attend the Denver meeting 
of the National Education Association 
as a delegate. The trip from Illinois 
was just the right length to be enjoy- 
able, and the side trips to the scenic 
wonders of Colorado and nearby west- 
ern states afforded added delights. 
The Colorado teachers and citizens in 
general were most hospitable, and we 
were welcomed and entertained in the 
spirit of the people out “where the 
West begins.” The committees of the 
Association had arranged a very in- 
teresting and instructive program, 


which was carried out in full. Since 
the addresses and other proceedings 
will be published by the N.E.A., we 
shall not attempt even to summarize 
them here, but will say only that there 
was much faverable comment on the 
addresses by Jesse H. Newlon, Colum- 
bia University; Governor Paul V. 
McNutt, Indiana; Senator Gerald P. 
Nye, South Dakota, and William H. 
Kilpatrick, Columbia University. The 
high score of the convention seems to 
have been won by Senator Nye. 

Of course several of our Illinois 
members were quite prominent in the 
activities of the convention. 

John W. Thalman, Waukegan, gave 
perfect service as N.E.A. Director from 
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Illinois and was rewarded by being re- 
elected after a unanimous nomination 
by the Illinois delegates. 

Superintendent William J. Bogan, 
Chicago, was the principal speaker at 
the dinner given on July 3 by the De- 
partment of Science Instruction. 

Helen M. Rueben, Marshall High 
School, Chicago, served as a delegate 
from Illinois, was chairman of the 
drafting committee for the committee 
on resolutions of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers and was elected 
by the Illinois delegates as a member 
of the N.E.A. Committee on Resolu- 
tions for the next year. 

Elizabeth Wells Robertson, Director 
of Art, Chicago, served as president of 
the Department of Art Instruction. 

John M. Chancellor, Assistant in 
Adult Education, American Library 
Association, Chicago, and Frances 
Wetmore, Supervisor of Adult Educa- 
tion, Chicago, were appointed partici- 
pants in the panel discussion of the 
subject, “Education of Leaders for 
Adult Education.” 

F. Blanche Preble, Van Vlissingen 
School, Chicago, served as leader of 
the panel discussion of the livest sub- 
ject of the convention, “Academic 
Freedom.” She also spoke on the 
same subject for 15 minutes in a radio 
broadcast from Denver. 

Aaron Kline, principal of the Pull- 
man School, Chicago, was chairman 
of the Committee on Resolutions of 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals. 

O. F. Patterson, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, served as a member of the panel 
jury in the discussion of “The Teach- 
er as a Citizen,” and was elected as a 
member of the N.E.A. Committee 
on Necrology. 

Robert C. Moore, executive secre- 
tary of the IS.T.A., Springfield, 
served as a delegate from Illinois, on 
the N.E.A. Board of Directors, as a 
member of the Committee on Social- 
Economic Goals, as a member of the 
Committee on Reorganization of the 
N.E.A., as a member of the National 
Council of Education, and as official 
spokesman for the I|linois Delegation. 

E. C. Fisher, superintendent of 
schools, Peoria, was elected as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Credentials. 

Possibly there were other Illinois 
people participating in some way, for 
the Illinois delegates and visitors were 
in evidence everywhere. 
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REAP THE REWARDS OF BETTER TEACHING— 
| SUBSCRIBE NOW jet 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


MOST HELPFUL CLASSROOM MAGAZINE FOR GRADE TEACHERS 


Brings 
You the 
Best 

eady-to-Use Material 
nd Plans for Teaching 


THE INSTRUCTOR is a cross section of the 

interests and activities in classrooms the 
untry over. It keeps you up to the minute in 
aching practice . . . helps you to be a more suc- 
ssful teacher . . . earn more money, win promo- 
om. It presents, in ready-to-use form, the best 
aching methods and materials developed by suc- 
ssful classroom teachers and leaders in elemen- 
ry education. 


THE INSTRUCTOR provides more teaching 
aterial than any other teachers’ magazine—more 
t primary grades and more for intermediate and 
pper grades. Its larger pages permit larger designs 
d illustrations and better presentation of all 
aterial. It is delivered early—each issue in your 
nds by the middle of the preceding month. 


THE INSTRUCTOR is recommended by superin- 
indents, principals, heads of teachers colleges and 
brmal schools, and educators generally. It is the 
aching aid progressive grade teachers are using. 
ou need it to advance yourself, to make your 


EN ISSUES PER YEAR 
EPTEMBER THRU JUNE 


ching easier, to be sure you are using the latest and best in 
Fill in and mail the coupon order blank 


ucational procedure. 
day. Pay later if more convenient. 


E INSTRUCTOR presents in each issue: 


Only material of the most practical, usable character—lesson 
ans, projects, units of work, tests of all kinds, stories, pictures, 
atwork, songs and music, games, things to do and make, and 


any other teaching helps. 


THESE NATIONALLY- 
KNOWN EDUCATORS 


comprise THe INstRucTOR’s 
Editorial Advisory Board: 


Agnes Samuelson 


President of the N.E.A. and 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, lowa. 


Helen Hay Heyl 


State .—-4 of Rural Edu- 
cation, New Y 


Edith A. aval 


Associate Specialist in School 
Libraries, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C 


Lois Coffey Mossman 


Associate Professor of Educo- 
tion, Teechers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


Nell Parmley 


Qepsty State Superintendent, 
Texas 


Grace E. Storm 


Assistant Professor of Kinder- 
= and fam Education, 
niversity of Chicago. 


A. L. Threlkeld 


9 of Schools, Den- 
ver, Colorado 


Carleton Washburne 


Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


for only 25c additional. 
SEATWORK for Primary Grades rei. ite the anet teke order”, 


$2.50 FOR ONE YEAR 
$3.50 FOR TWO YEARS 
$4.50 FOR THREE YEARS 


Illustrated UNIT OF WORE 
=== AND PICTURE SECTION 


This 12 to 16 page section, on cream-colored paper, 
will appear monthly. Eight of the pages will pre- 
sent a complete illustrated unit of work on a basic 
topic of seasonal interest, including: necessary 
background information, specially selected photo- 
graphs, and study outlines prepared for use on sev- 
eral grade levels—in fact, everything you need. 
Pictures and other related materials—visual aids in 
the social studies, art, literature, nature study, etc., 
for all grades—will occupy the rest of the section. 


Two NEW TESTS 
Instructor | ion 4 
Handbooks 
for Grade 
Teachers 


Each Handbook with THE INSTRUCTOR 
Both, 50c additional. 








i of seatwork 
. An introduc- 


tory chapter describes completely, and in detail, how to use the material with little children to 
th 


secure best results in the 


TESTS for Intermediate and Upper Grades tciences arithmetic; elementary 


a aly safety, and character 





d, % pages, 7 x 10 inches. 


jucation; history and 


civics; 





d lesson sheets with text 








A large amount of art and handwork material, including de- 
gns for posters, calendars, blackboard and window decorations, 


re pe pees 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches. 


Price each handbook, SOc. Either with THE INSTRUC- 
TOR for only 25c additional. Both, SOc additional. 


ORDER 


NOW 
. and many reproductions of pupils’ work. 
Pay November 5th If More Convenient 


1.T.—Sept. = 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. a 
Send me The INSTRUCTOR beginning with the September 
issue, for _) 1 year, $2.50; Oo 2 years, $3.50; () 3 years, $4.50. 
Send me the Instructor Handbook checked 
C) “Seatwork for Primary Grades,’’ for 25c additional. 
C) “Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades” for 25¢ additional. 


Also send me other magazines beginning with September 
as follows: 


A large, full-color reproduction of a famous painting with 
mplete material for class study. 


Several pages of program material: plays, recitations, songs, 
ills, exercises, dances, rhythm band numbers, etc. 

Helpful, informative departments: Teachers’ Help-One- 
other Club (with pupils’ correspondence exchange); Book 
ge; Answers to Queries; Teacher’s Own Page; Poems Asked 
br; Travel (with $1,000 Prize Contest). 


ONEY-SAVING CLUB OFFERS 


INSTRUCTOR ($2.50 a year) 
The Pathfinder ($1.00) 
th Nature Magazine ($3.00)... with American 
ine ($2.00) .. Name 





herewith. 
not later than November 5, 1935. 


I am enclosing $ 


The INSTRUCTOR ($2.50 a year) 
I agree to pay $ 


th Etude, my 

Yon). —L Se With MeCalre Manesine 191.00) 

: all's 

th Correct English ($2.50) with Woman's Home Comp. ($1.00) ... 3.25 
NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired for two years, add $1.25 to prices quoted. 


St. or R. F. D. 
* = 
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Why Join the I.S.T.A.: 


@ IN 1934 the Illinois State Teachers 

Association enrolled 39,682 mem- 
bers. This was an increase of 1,523 
over the enrollment in 1933, but was 
still 8,240 less than the total number 
of teaching positions in the state for 
that year. Another way of stating it 
is to say that 83 per cent of the teach- 
ers belong to their professional or- 
ganization and 17 per cent of them do 
not. 

Noticing the number of non-mem- 
bers and realizing the necessity for a 
strong organization now more than 
ever, the Representative Assembly has 
strongly recommended that efforts be 
made to increase the membership. Be- 
low is our editorial contribution to 
the campaign to increase the member- 
ship and to show that such mem- 
bership is worth more than it costs. 

We are answering the question: 
“Why Join the Association?” 


1. The Association is helpful in a pro- 
fessional way. 

A. At division and state meetings, edu- 
cational topics are treated by great leaders 
and school problems are discussed by ex- 
perts. The inspiration received and the con- 
tacts made at these meetings develop a help- 
ful esprit de corps among the teachers that 
enables them to work more happily and 
efficiently. 

B. The Ittrnois TEacHeER, containing at 
least 32 pages, goes to all members ten times 
a year. This official organ of the association 
publishes a record of the business of the 
association, some of the more important find- 
ings of our research department, editorial 
comment on the problems, program, and ac- 
tivities of the association, and as much of 
general educational theory, practice, and 
news as the spree will permit. Many teach- 
ers have said that this magazine alone is 
worth the membership fee. Besides this 
regular organ, the findings of our full-time 
research specialist in printed or mimeo- 
graphed form, news service bulletins by the 
secretary, and other circulars, bulletins and 
pamphlets are being continuously distributed 
over the state. 


2. The association has prevented reac- 
tionary and dangerous legislation. 

At every session of the General Assembly, 
several dangerous or reactionary bills are 
introduced, and their evil effects must be 
made plain to the legislators. For instance, 
the township and community high schools 
have frequently been the subject of vicious 
attacks by their opponents, and the teachers’ 
pension laws are always the subject of at- 
tacks. Then there are always those who try 
to reduce school costs regardless of school 
efficiency. 

The present situation in regard to schools 
in Illinois is not good, but it is much better 
than in many other states. 

Try to imagine what the present school 
situation in [Illinois might be if there had 
been no teachers’ organization in the state 
for the last twenty years, and you will then 
realize that you owe to the association your 
most enthusiastic support. 


Your organization is now doing all it can 
to prevent unwise and destructive retrench- 
ments and curtailments, and it is leading the 
campaign for rehabilitation of the schools 
as times get better. 

3. The association is a necessity from a 
financial standpoint. 

Anyone who studies the history of teach- 
ers’ salaries in Illinois will certainly con- 
clude that no teacher can afford to stay out 
of the organization. . 

The LS.T.A. was reorganized and really 
went to work in 1912. In 1913 the average 
of all teachers’ salaries in Illinois was 
$634.76. Twenty years later, 1933, in the 
midst of the depression, this average was 
$1,430.22. Of course this is still too low, but 
it is an increase of 125 per cent in the 
twenty years. 

Remember this: These increases could 
never have been made if the organized teach- 
ers of Illinois had not advocated and 
promoted legislation permitting higher school 
tax rates and increases in the state school 
fund. The small membership fee of two 
dollars is a very small part of the financial 
benefits actually rendered each teacher by 
the association. Remember also that there 
are other powerful organizations now ad- 
vocating a reduction in school costs and 
school privileges. If salaries for teachers 
and school advantages for children are to be 
kept up to reasonable standards, it will be 
necessary for the LS.T.A. to continue to 
be strong and active. 

4. The association has a splendid record 
of achievement that deserves your apprecia- 
tion and approval. 

Just a few things credited to the efforts 
of the organized teachers of Illinois in the 
last few years are higher professional stand- 
ards for beginning teachers, improved certifi- 
cation laws, improved school sanitation, 
wider use of school grounds and buildings, 
improved and extended high-school facilities, 
free high-school tuition for children in non- 
high-school districts, improved child-labor 
laws, vocational and continuation schools, 
free textbooks by district referendum, free 
transportation of pupils, law prohibiting 
high-school fraternities and sororities, coun- 
ty truant officers, improved compulsory at- 
tendance laws, eight months minimum school 
term, increased salaries of teachers and 
superintendents, teachers’ pensions, increased 
state support for pensions, teacher tenure, 
increase in appropriations to state normal 
schools, increase in state school fund from 
one million to thirteen million dollars a year, 
an improved method of distributing the state 
school fund, large increases in school reve- 
nues made possible by increased school tax 
rates, and several laws of local application, 
particularly for Cook County and Chicago. 

5. State-wide organization is necessary in 
our times. 

This is an age of group and class organ- 
ization integrating into larger units. Local 
and sectional groups have their place, but 
the big problems of a state system of edu- 
cation can be solved only by a strong and 
active organization functioning as a state 
unit. The LS.T.A. is the one all-inclusive 
organization of teachers in the state. 

Other groups with strong state-wide or- 
ganizations are the lawyers, physicians, den- 
tists, osteopaths, editors, manufacturers, 
merchants, miners, musicians, clerks, barbers, 
beauty culturists, nurses, engineers, firemen, 
conductors, carpenters, and many other 


crafts; women voters, farmers, realtors, bank- 
ers, tax-payers, tax-dodgers, the wets, the 
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drys, etc., etc., ad infinitum. Many of these 
organizations have educational programs and 
plans for school improvement and very pro- 
nounced opinions concerning taxation; we 
must be ready and able to co-operate with 
them when they are right and to correct 
them when they are wrong. 

6. Honest teachers should respect their 
obligations. 

The association works not only for its 
members but for all teachers and the whole 
cause of education. All teachers are receiv. 
ing benefits from its work and owe it their 
support. Surely no honest, self-respecting 
teacher wants to ride free while other teach. 
ers “furnish the car and pay for the gas.” 

7. The association will be needed and 
must be continued in the future. 

There is a continuous demand for changes 
and adjustments in our educational system 
to adapt it to the changing social, industrial, 
and economic conditions in our state and to 
progressive ideals of education. Examples 
of improvements now needed are a larger 
state school fund, state aid for high schools, 
making up the arrearages in the state school 
fund appropriations for previous bienniums, 
an improved tax system, new sources of 
school revenue, more liberal support for the 
University of Illinois and the state schools 
for teacher training, larger units for school 
administration and taxation, and other items 
named in our legislative program. 

Teachers, because of their intimate knowl- 
edge of the schools, must be ready to play 
their full part in making these changes and 
improvements. They must have a strong and 
active organization that can work through 
and with other organizations and furnish 
them definite and reliable information con- 
cerning the schools and the needed improve- 
ments. This is our duty as teachers and as 
citizens. 

8. There is increasing evidence that the 
1.S.T.A. is performing its functions. 

Many other organizations, the general 
public, and the executive and legislative de. 
partments of Illinois now recognize the 1S 
T.A. as a most potent factor in school im- 
provement and educational progress. 

The association now has several employees 
who work full time to promote its 
The research department has collected much 
data in support of our program of progress 
and to guide us in making future programs; 
there is an increasing demand from many 
sources for information from this depart 
ment. Many requests are made to the secre 
tary and other officers for addresses at meet- 
ings of all sorts of organizations and for 
conferences, advice, information, and written 
articles concerning educational problems. 

The association now occupies a new and 
permanent administration building on 4 
beautiful site facing the State Capitol in 
Springfield, which indicates that the teach 
ers of Illinois have faith in their organization 
and mean to continue its effective work in 
definitely in the future. 

Many members of several years experience 
know that the above statements are true 
that the association is worth much more 
every teacher in actual dollars than she is 
charged for membership dues. 

All teachers who are or have been mem 
bers should proclaim this message to thost 
not yet enrolled. Let us not be satisfied 
until we have a 100 per cent gain. 

Come on in. This is your arena 
You need the association, it needs you, « 
the state educational system seals a8 
us.—R. C. MOORE. 
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Editorial Notes and Comment 

; (Continued from page 14) 
law as amended. Mr. T. A. Reynolds replied for the for- 
mer and said that since the amendment seemed to provide 
increased pensions for teachers already retired, it is un- 
constitutional. He cited Porter v. Loehr, et al., 332 Ill. 
at 353 and 350, and also Judge Dillon on Municipal 
Corporations, Section 430. 

However, the Attorney General in his opinion inter- 
prets the language of the amendment as not applying at 
all to those already retired, but only to those who retire 
after the law was approved. He therefore holds that the 
law is constitutional and applies to all teachers who re- 
tire in the future and comply with its provisions. 

Mr. Clarida states that “the opinions we have received 


will not justify applying the law to annuitants who re- | 


tired previous to July 1, 1935.” 





Two Other Stories About Pensions 
® THE Chicago Herald-Examiner of August 8 had in 


adjoining columns on page 3 of the downstate edition 
two stories about pensions. The one in column five told 
about a suit being filed by two teachers aged 68 years, 
applying for an order by the court to restrain the board 
of education from enforcing the law providing for com- 
pulsory retirement of all Chicago teachers at age 65 on 
the emeritus pension which had just been reduced by Sen- 
ate Bill No. 528 from $1,500 a year to $500 a year. 

The story in column four entitled “Insull to Rest with 
Pension of $21,000 a year,” contained this paragraph: 


Completely vindicated of all criminal charges in connection with 
the collapse of his utility empire, his pensions of $21,000 restor-d. 
with a down payment of $33,000 to make up for lost time, the 
former magnate was at peace with the world. 


We happen to know that many teachers, as well as 
others, lost almost all their savings by the “collapse of 
the Insull Empire.” But instead of a down payment of 
$33,000 and a pension of $21,000 a year, teachers had 
their emeritus pension reduced from $1,500 to $500 a 
year, and the regular pension was increased by such a 
small amount that the total is less than one-tenth of 
$21,000. 

Someone will say: “But Mr. Insull’s pension of many 
thousands is not paid by taxation but by the utility 
companies.” 

But where do the utility companies get the money to 
pay the pension? Answer: They are selling certain neces- 
sities to the public, and are therefore usually called “pub- 
lic utilities.” Therefore, the public will pay in the charges 
made on them by the public utilities the money with 
which the public utilities pay the Insull pension. In 
other words, the public utilities, without legislative sanc- 
tion, are levying a sales tax on the public to pay a large 
pension to a man whose “utility empire,” based upon a 
wild dream, collapsed and impoverished untold numbers 
of the people composing the public. 

We have no grudge against Mr. Insull in particular. 
But we do hate a system that gives tremendously greater 
financial rewards for wrecking the finances of the people 
than for educating them so they may the better manage 
their financial affairs, or a system that permits the levying 
of taxes to build up private fortunes and bitterly op- 
poses taxes to pay fair wages for real social service. 


R. C. MOORE. 
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OR years, people bent upon scholastic achieve- 

ments have sought escape from financial worries. 

The instinct to step through some magic door- 
way into a world free from money problems has 
been predominant among those in intellectual 
pursuits. 

To Educators who wish to capture this freedom, 
DOMESTIC FINANCE CORPORATION offers a 


practical and convenient service. 


On your signature, alone, you may obtain up to 
$300—usually the same day—at a rate lower than 
those provided by the new, Small Loan Law—you 
pay interest only for the actual time you use the 
money. 

Every transaction is conducted in a private con- 
sultation room—your friends and colleagues are 
not questioned—your school board is not notified. 

Write today, while this information is before you, 
or call in person at our office. Your request will 
receive prompt and courteous attention. 


ILLINOIS 


DOMESTIC FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


AURORA 
Suite 404 Aurora National 
190 North State Street Bank Bidg., Broadway and 
Phone: Franklin 3494 Main Streets. Phone: 7192 


CHICAGO 
State and Lake Bidg.. 


This coupon will bring you Free information 


Name 
Street... City 
Home Phone I teach at 


Amount I wish to borrow $ My salary is $ 
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Sunday Evening Club for 
Chicago Visitors 


@ FOR twenty-seven years Chicago 

Sunday Evening Club has brought 
outstanding speakers from the nation 
and the world to Orchestra Hall on 
Chicago’s Michigan Boulevard. The 
list of speakers includes such distin- 
guished names as Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Vice-President Dawes, Vice- 
President Marshall, Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell, Jane Addams, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, John R. Mott, Henry Van 
Dyke. Many educators have taken 
part in our programs, such as Presi- 
dent James R. Angell of Yale, Presi- 
dent G. Bromley Oxnam of DePauw, 
Rufus M. Jones of Haverford College, 
Samuel S. Drury, Dean Russell R. 
Wicks of Princeton and others. 

The Sunday Evening Club maintains 
an average attendance close to 2000 
people, with a radio audience of half 
a million. In the weekly programs 
visiting choruses of fifty and one hun- 
dred voices take part in the early 
meetings, and at the main eight 
o'clock service there is a one hundred 
and twenty-five voice choir. 

An invitation is extended to teachers 
visiting Chicago to attend the Club 
service during the 1935-36 season of 
the Club. The Club is intended chief- 
ly for visitors in Chicago. It is inter- 
denominational in character, and is 
sponsored by the business leaders of 
the city. When visiting Chicago or 
attending a convention in the city, 
don’t fail to reserve Sunday evening 
for attendance at Orchestra Hall. 


How Books Are Made 
®@ OVER 1,000,000 pupils and teach- 
ers have had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing the projection of the popular 
film, “BOOKS—From Manuscript to 
Classroom,” which dramatized the 
making of a textbook. The John C. 
Winston Company has responded to 
the many requests “to adjust Miss 
Ella Mentry’s dress” (due to change 
in styles) by making an entire new 
picture, new characters, new scenes, 
more closeups, new story, and a new 
dress for the new Miss Ella Mentry. 
Both sound and silent 16 millimeter 
films, one reel in length, will be 
ready for distribution for the fall 
term. All requests for booking dates 
should be sent to the home office of 
The John C. Winston Company, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Be 
sure to specify which film you want— 
sound or silent—and get your request 
in early to avoid disappointment. 
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Poor Reading and 
Remedial Technique 
(Continued from page 22) 


consider these as starting points for 
further study. 


Analysis of Difficulties of Poor 
Readers 


The following brief account illus- 
trates hazards in attempting to attrib- 
ute reading difficulties to particular 
factors. Fifty very poor readers (en- 
tering the ninth grade) were examined 
by one of the writers. 

In the group there were 30 boys 
and 20 girls whose chronological ages 
ranged from 14 years, 6 months to 16 
years, 4 months. The median age both 
of the boys and of the girls was ap- 
proximately 15 years. The range in 
Stanford-Binet I. Q. was 70-125; the 
median was 91; S. D. equals 18. One- 
fifth of the children had I. Q.s above 
100 and about the same proportion 
earned I. Q.s below 85. Although the 
children as a group were somewhat 
restricted in mental ability, most were 
bright enough to do satisfactory work 
in the secondary school if appropriate 
and attainable goals were provided 
and their acquisition motivated. 

The median grade attainments upon 
the standardized educational tests are 
set forth in the following analysis: 
Gates Four-Type Tests Median Grade 
1. To appreciate the general significance 


a en 6.6 

2. To predict outcomes_............... 5.9 

3. To understand precise directions... 6.9 

1D, i CE cistniiccdiencancccndias Gam 
Stanford Achievement 

Paragraph Meening....... .......... 68 

0 A TES 6.1 


Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs______ 6. 
The range in the scores on the vari- 
ous tests was from the norm for grade 
4 to that for grade 11. Poorest attain- 
ments were found in “reading to note 
details” and in vocabulary; best work 
occurred in following fairly syecific 
directions. The median rate of silent 
reading was about 180 words per min- 
ute. The rate of oral reading also was 
noticeably slow, and the frequencies 
of omissions and insertions of words, 
as well as of minor and total mispro- 
nunciations, were high. This should 
not lead to a false impression; namely, 
that types of errors can be neatly and 
distinctly categorized. The reader must 
bear in mind that every poor reader 
is characterized by several of these 
symptoms, and that the discovery of 
the combination of particular deficien- 
cies is one of the goals of complete 
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diagnosis. The percentage distribu- 
tion of errors follows: 
Per cent 
Restricted ability to note detail in every 
<i eee 66 
Slow rate in silent reading--..--------- 62 
Incorrect or inadequate interpretation of 
total units in silent reading-..---.~-- 62 


Rereading required for understanding--.. 60 






Inadequate vocabulary__...-.--.------~- 60 
Faulty eye movements_-__-.-.~....------- 45 
Slow rate in oral reading_----- niecee, Ae 
Incomplete mastery of phonics._.------- 34 


Rapid but superficial silent reading.... 18 
Letter or word reading_.-------~------ 8 


From an examination of the test- 
results and the tabulation given above, 
several facts now stand out. These 
pupils were not.only generally re- 
tarded in reading, but they presented 
also a wide variety of specific defi. 
ciencies. They gave little attention to 
detail, and they did not grasp totali- 
ties or assimilate units as meaningful 
wholes. Their silent reading was slow; 
fixation pauses were numerous; and 
eye movements were inappropriate or 
faulty. Observed frequently was the 
tendency of the child to read any unit 
whatsoever in a perfunctory manner, 
with little or no ostensible attempt to 
appreciate or assimilate it as a to- 
tality. The pupils appeared to have 
formed the habit of reading mechani- 
cally, with little purpose, and under- 
standing was by no means a goal ex- 
pected or attained. 

Case histories were examined also 
to disclose causes and deficiencies not 
revealed during the testing. Indenti- 
fied were the following contributory 
factors: 


Per cent 
OE ee ee eae 84 
Meagre background of experience_-__-_-- 82 
Incorrect placement in school (in terms 
i I I icninincliinciectineninaiaion 80 
Inability to sustain attention for a desired 
RT ere ae 
Emotional instability......._._..... ~--- 36 
Circumscribed interests in recreational 
RRS ere CRE ee 4 
Excessive oral reading in primary grades 20 
Frequent change of school_____-_----~--- 18 
Defective vision or hearing___._..------- 12 
Illness and poor physical condition____- 12 
Change of left- to right-handedness_____- 4 


From these analyses, one must con- 
clude further that the many causes of 
poor reading make individual psycho- 
logical diagnosis imperative in every 
case of inferior reading. These con- 
ditions usually lead only to one gen- 
eral result: an unfavorable attitude in 
which fear, uncertainty, aversion to 
reading, and the “failure” predisposi- 
tion are important elements. For poor 
readers, the process has infrequently 
provided a complete, satisfying expe 
rience. The poor reader, therefore, 
must have a series of experiences which 
are unmistakably successful. He must 
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be led to experience success in reading 
wherever it is met. But this is not 
enough! Reading must become an ex- 
perience identified with vital, meaning- 
ful, and interesting aspects of growth. 
Where may such “growth” data be 
obtained? In what aspects of behav- 
ior are true interests easily discerned? 


The Interest Factor 
In dealing with 100 disabled read- 


ers in grades 3-6, several lines of in- 
vestigation were conducted in order 
to ascertain interests. These included 
study of: reading habits, book prefer- 
ences, favorite play activities, and in- 
cidental interests such as vocational, 
movie, and radio preferences. 


Study of Play and Recreation 


If play is reflected reliably in ac- 
tivities in which children engage “sim- 
ply because they want to,” then a 
catalogue of play contains evidences 
of natural aspects of child develop- 
ment. Studies have demonstrated that 
the nature and variety of play depend 
upon factors such as sex, season, 
intelligence, and local environment. 
These and other factors were taken 
into account and a check list (to be 
used informally) was made by utiliz- 
ing previous studies, by having chil- 
dren check those things they like to do, 
and by observing children at play. 
The codperation of a large number of 
teachers was secured and the preferred 
play activities were assembled as a 
part of the interest inventories. 

The results of this phase of the in- 
vestigation have not been fully treated. 
Some fragmentary data, however, will 
be presented. The average number of 
activities reported by the poor groups 
in each grade was about 20. In good 
readers, one finds (when the check- 
list is employed) more than twice this 
number in every grade. This striking 
contrast between good and poor read- 
ers reflects the contribution which rich, 
varied and wholesome activity natur- 
ally makes to the development of the 
reading function as well as to the 
whole process of adjustment. Three 
favorite leisure activities were reported 
4 times each; seven received 3 votes 
each. The remainder were mentioned 
generally but once (some twice). In 
all, 72 different activities were named 
by 92 youngsters. Half of the chil- 
dren reported 2 attivities; about 30 
per cent named 3; the remaining 20 
per cent named, in decreasing propor- 
tion, 4, 1, and 5 activities, 
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Reading Interests 

The procedure in determining read- 
ing interests follows. A check-list was 
devised which included 125 books 
chosen by Washburne and Vogel as 
most representative of the choices of 
children in grades 3-7; 25 titles were 
listed for each grade. These were sub- 
mitted to librarians and teachers who 
eliminated certain titles and made sub- 
stitutions according to the preferences 
reflected in the reading of Evanston 
children. And twenty books, most 
popular among second grade children, 
were added. 
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There was a steady decrease from 
3B to 5B in the number of books in 
the booklist that were reported as hav- 
ing been read. The average number 
of books read by the children in 3B 
was 20; in 5B, it was 35. The average 
for the poor readers was 27 books. 
The average for children in these 
grades who present no outstanding 
reading weakness is about 50 books. 

Reported by 93 boys and girls were 
250 titles of books read recently. Only 
thirteen of these received mention by 
more than one individual: double ci- 
tation was made by 12 children; only 





Who 
Will 
Pay 


the Doctor 
the Nurse 
and the 

Board Bill 


— When You Are Sick or Injured? 


This is the question you must decide, and you are deciding it right now—whether you 
will continue to carry the risk of financial loss and embarrassment in time of need, or 
whether you will let T.C.U. assume the risk and share the burden when the loss comes. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 Out of 5 
Teachers Every Year 


It is an actual fact, proven by the records, that every year one out of five teachers suffers 
enforced idleness through Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. You may be that unlucky 
fifth teacher this year. Why take the risk of being compelled to use up your savings, 
or to run into debt, to carry you through a period of enforced idleness, when the 
T.C.U, stands ready to help bear that burden? 


What the T.C.U. Will Do for You 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organization of teachers for teachers. 
For the small cost of less than a nickel a day, it will assure an income when you are 
sick or quarantined, or when you are accidentally injured. It will also pay you Oper- 
ation and Hospital Benefits. 


These Teachers Know 


“Thank you very much for the prompt 

settlement of my claim. It is a satis- 

faction to know that the T.C.U. ad- 

justs its claims so satisfactorily and 

promptly without ‘red-ta I shall 

ass the word along.’’—/ 15. Galanda 
. Richardson, Highland Park, i, 





“This was the first experience for ii 
in ‘seeking shelter’ under the T.C.U 
umbrella. The days I was confined 
were Seem, rainy days. I have been 
in the T CU. for about ten years.’’— 
Loraine Ss Jaeger, Peoria, Ill. 


Send Your Name— 
No Obligation 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. We 
will then send you full particulars of 
how we protect teachers. Please do it | 
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| 
1 To the T.C.U., 928 T.C.U. Building, | 
| Lincoln, Nebraska | 
I am interested in knowing about your Protect- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ive Benefits. Send me the whole story and book- 


cntay. | let of testimonials. 
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Teachers Casualty = [ i... 
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tion) 





| $23 T. C. U. Bidg. 
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one book—Robinson Crusoe—was 
listed four times. It appears that the 
books read by this group represent 
choices specific to the individual and 
to his grade placement; therefore, 
guidance of future reading must en- 
compass individual study of the par- 
ticular reading experiences of each 
problem child. 


Other Interests 


In all grades the modal attendance 
at movies is about once a week. Four 
poor readers attend twice weekly; at 
the other extreme, one child attends 
annually! For being the “best movie 
ever seen,” “Gay Divorcee” received 
20 votes, “Treasure Island” 14, “Babes 
in Toyland” 10; “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch” 9, “Kid Millions,” 
“Tarzan,” and “Broadway Bill,” 5 
each, “Alice in Wonderland,” “Mickey 
Mouse,” “All Quiet on the Western 
Front,” and “Little Women,” 4 each. 
Mentioned from 1 to 3 times were each 
of 68 other movies. The popular mov- 
ies are apparently those shown cur- 
rently and locally. 

Of 95 poor readers, 70 per cent 
stated that they had chosen their life 
occupation; the remainder were unde- 
cided. In 3B, aviation was chosen by 
6 children and nursing by 3. Fifteen 
other occupations were mentioned by 
as many children, respectively. In 
5B no occupation was named by more 
than 2 children. For the group as a 
whole the occupations of aviator. 
nurse, doctor, and teacher were most 
popular. Receiving mention from 1 to 
3 times each were 37 other occupations. 
These interests were similar to the 
play preferences in number and va- 
riety of type. 

The average time each pupil spends 
listening daily to the radio increases 
gradually from 1 hour in 3B to 2 
hours in 5B. Ten per cent of the chil- 
dren stated that they do not listen at 
all; over 95 per cent spend 3 hours 
or less daily in this activity; and two 
individuals reported more than three 
hours. The average for the group was 
1% hours a day. 

Favored by poor readers almost 
unanimously in all grades were the 
following radio programs, in the or- 
der named: “The Lone Ranger,” “Jack 
Armstrong,” “Jimmy Allen,” “Orphan 
Annie,” “Skippy,” “Buck Rogers,” 
“Og, Son of Fire,” and “Dick Tracy.” 
Scattered votes were given to 46 other 
programs, a preponderance of which 
are similar to the above in technique 
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and content; episodic dialogues in va- 
rious admixtures and extravaganzas of 
adventure, humor, mystery, crime and 
horror. Almost lost among the many 
others were the single votes for the 
“March of Time” and “Bo Carter’s 
News.” Only 3 (of 95) individuals 
had musical preferences: one for cow- 
boy songs, one for “orchestra music,” 
and one for “symphony concerts.” 
It is obvious that the universality and 
type of radio interest make guidance 
imperative. | 

One third of all wishes (65)—each 
pupil was asked to give 3—were for 
playthings and hobby possessions. Sec- 
ond in frequency were vocational 
wishes (30): to be an aviator, a doc- 
tor, and so forth. Third in frequency 
(29) were wishes for money and 
material possessions. The first wish 
reflects the fact that equipment and 
materials for play are decidedly scant. 
and that an important task in improv- 
ing the condition of the poor reader 
involves the provision of rich and 
varied experiences through the me- 
dium of appropriate materials for 
wholesome activity. 

One notes also an immaturity in 
the activities reported and preferred 
by the group of poor readers. For 
example, although the average age of 
the children was about 11 years, the 
disabled readers resemble 8 or 9 year- 
old children in number, type, and de- 
gree of participation in activities. 

Similar retardations in reading pref- 
erence, and in vocational interests 
were observed. Now, the question 
logically arose: How can the typically 
immature interest of poor readers be 
used in motivating reading and in 
effecting rehabilitation? Careful in- 
spection of the experimental literature 
upon reading interest shows that most 
studies are simply statements of. read- 
ing preferences—not necessarily indi- 
cations of reading interests. In our 
investigations we discerned that the 
largest number of spontaneous activi- 
ties was expressed during the recrea- 
tion interview and in response to the 
play queries. Therefore, data con- 
cerning play were used in guiding the 
selection of appropriate books. Thus, 
if an eight-year-old boy exhibited 
strong interest in “playing with wag- 
ons,” or “playing with trains” or 
“playing with blocks,” reading mate- 
rials expressive of these interests were 
obtained and presented to the child. 
Throughout the investigation, our pro- 
cedure has been the reverse of that 
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usually employed. We have sought 
the many-sided interests of the chil- 
dren, then we have chosen books and 
reading materials expressive of these 
interests. 

It is noteworthy, that, although the 
children exhibit restricted interests, 
they manifest an extraordinary range, 
which will tax the ingenuity of the 
ablest teachers. In the attempt to en- 
rich children’s experience it becomes 
imperative, therefore, to provide op- 
portunity for free expression of inter. 
est, for voluntary participation in 
many wholesale activities, and for easy 
access to (and a relatively unrestricted 
selection from) a rich offering of read- 
ing materials. 


A Reading Program 


How shall the school go about the 
task of providing an effective diagnos- 
tic and therapeutic program for dis- 
ability cases? Obviously the nature 
of the individual program will vary 
with the school: its organization, and 
its special problems. Several sugges- 
tions, based on a program developed 
successfully in a moderate-sized 
school system will be made.* 


1. Methods to be employed should elicit 
the active participation of all teachers. In 
this way, only, can the program contribute 
to the growth of the teacher, and thereby 
secure the understanding codperation neces- 
sary for successful remedial endeavor. It is 
frequently better, therefore, that few remedial 
classes be established, but that every teacher 
try to improve the reading ability and habits 
of the poorest readers in his class. 

2. Reading should be stressed in all sub- 
ject areas, with special emphasis upon its 
association with spontaneous interests and 
with creative work. 

3. Reading in all grades should be con- 
sidered a thought process—not a drill ae 
quisition. 

4. All remedial work should be articu- 
Jated about case studies, which should in- 
corporate and develop strong interests evi- 
denced by play and other spontaneous activ- 
ities. 

To accomplish these outcomes: 

a. A comprehensive study of the interests 
of poor readers should be an initial step. 

b. Children’s physical, mental, educa- 
tional, and emotional status should be ascer- 
tained. 

ce. A daily library hour should be estab- 
lished in the school, and through coépera- 
tion with the librarian, special privileges and 
facilities should be provided for inefficient 
readers. 

d. About thirty minutes daily should be 
set aside as a special-help period for poor 
readers; appropriate books containing new 
and interesting material (such as is provid 
by The Children’s Bookshelf) should be 
read silently; these books must be available 
only during this period in order that new 
interesting episodes may elicit the maximum 
effort of the child. 





*These were foll 
schools (District 75). 
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e. Comprehension should be checked in- 
formally, and attention should be directed 
toward improving and checking silent read- 
ing rate. 

f. Drill or practice materials may be used 
occasionally. The Gates-Peardon exercises 
and others are frequently helpful if used 
merely to supplement the reading program. 

g. All children should be shown a sym- 
pathetic and personal interest by the teacher. 
For example, they may be sent books to 
read at home (in individually addressed 
packages); these books must be appropri- 
ate to the children’s reading ability and 
should complement their special interests. 

h. All efforts should stress a variety of 
special approaches; i. e., the kinaesthetic, 
the visual, and the auditory——none to the 
exclusion of the others; the emphasis must 
— upon the needs of the particular 
child. 

i. Individual progress records should be 
kept. 

j. Teachers should visit the homes or in- 
terview the parents of their poor readers in 
order to discover possible contributing fac- 
tors, to enlist parental codperation, and to 
ascertain resources that might be utilized in 
remedial work. 

k. The success of a remedial program de- 
pends largely upon the ready availability of 
many books and reading materials. Cer- 
tainly, every school should have an attrac- 
tive library (with a competent librarian) ; 
lacking this, the school must make every 
class-room a center wherein diversified read- 
ing materials are easily procurable (and con- 
stantly modified and extended). 


Throughout the program emphasis 
should be placed upon remedial work 
in reading, not as a separate project, 
but as a continuous and integral phase 
of the curriculum in which reading 
makes a natural but most important 
contribution. The importance of dis- 
covering and ameliorating reading dif- 
ficulties should remain subordinate, 
however, to a codrdinated teaching, 
research, and clinical program, de- 
signed to prevent difficulties from the 
beginning of the child’s school life. 
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per classroom for instruction by districts 
throughout the State. 

13. The Tax Burden in Illinois. A 
memorandum giving the results of a study 
now in press which gives an estimate of the 
burden of taxation in Illinois as compared 
with other states. 

14. The Financial Base for the Support 
of Education in Illinois. A memorandum 


giving information with regard to the rela- | 


tive position of Illinois in the 48 states in 
indexes which relate to the economic ability 
to support education, and the relative pro- 
portions of the total educational expenditures 
supplied by the various states. 

15. Charts showing the relation of the 
number of teachers to the size of school, the 
differences in expenditures for schools, the 
differences in abilities to support education 
in different districts, and the cost of different 
equalization programs. 

The report states that it is the “re- 
port of the subcommittee and ty it 
was adopted by the Commission.” 

Senator Barbour made a supple- 
mentary statement of his own, which 
was included in the final report to the 
Senate but not to the House. In his 
statement Senator Barbour protested 
against what he interpreted the ten- 
dency of the Director of Research to 
be toward state management, control, 
and financing of the public schools, 
the creation of a State Board of Edu- 
cation, and action on problems before 
a complete survey is made. 


Supplementary Report by Four 
Members 

Four members of the Commission 
filed a “Supplementary Report on 
Progress of the Education Commis- 
sion,” which is as follows: 


While we approve the regular report of 
the commission yet we seriously deprecate 
its meagerness. We deplore the delay of 
remedial legislation in the Assembly, oc- 
casioned in part by the lateness of our re- 
port. We are not discouraged, but sincerely 
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hope that the Assembly will yet take cour- 
ageous action such as is commensurate with 
the claims of the schools upon the State. 
We realize that the General Assembly has, 
to a very large extent, waited for a report 
of the commission before promoting different 
been introduced for 


and all times zealously to support emergency 


| legislation within the bounds of reason, for 
| the benefit of the present school emergency. 


We appreciate the fact that every child in 
the State of Illinois has, as his constitutional 
right, a good common school education. 
From our knowledge and from the informa- 
tion brought to us we seriously doubt that 
each and every child in the State of Illinois 
is the beneficiary today of this plain state- 
ment of the Constitution. 

We believe that the State should pay in 
full and at once the amount heretofore 
appropriated for the School Distributive 
Fund. We believe that in the support of 
the best interests of the school situation to- 
day, even from a purely constitutional point 
of view, that the State School Distributive 
Fund should be materially increased. 

We acknowledge that the time has been 
short for a comprehensive report and for 
thorough-going recommendations. We de- 
clare, however, that it is apparent that cer- 
tain forces have made it impossible for the 
full commission to bring in a report looking 
toward the largest constructive ends. All 
that prevents our filing, at this time, a com- 
prehensive report with definite recommenda- 
tions is the hope that something more worthy 
of the commission may be yet agreed upon. 
Clinging to this hope we commit ourselves 
to work incessantly with the commission so 
long as there is any hope of more comprehen- 
sive and forward-looking action. If, and 
when, this hope fails, we promise to safe- 
guard the rights of the schools in a report, 
minority if it must be, that will supplement 
our recommendations for legislation, giving 
some light upon the forces, whether they be 
in or out of the commission, that retard 
educational advance in Illinois. If in the 
end this commission should fail to cope with 
its responsibility, we will feel an obligation 
imposed upon us to make explanation and to 
give to the public such facts as will really 
be for the best interest-of the school situa- 
tion. 

We assure you that we, as members of this 
commission and as citizens of this State, will 
carry on, looking forward to a better day 
in education in the State of Illinois. 

Signed: T. V. Smitu 
O. V. Waters 
Hucxu W. Cross 
Henry D. Sparks. 
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Superintendent. John P. Brooks was 
to serve the two years from 1863-1865, 
after which Bateman resumed the of- 
fice to serve twelve consecutive years 
and leave his mark indelibly on the 
public school system of the state. The 
year of his presidency rounded out 
the first decade in the association’s 
history and he took the occasion of 
his president’s address to recapitulate 
its achievements. The services of the 
organization thus evaluated by one 
who was prominently on the educa- 
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tional firing line are worthy of a mo- 
ment’s reflection. Mr. Bateman said: 


A decade has passed since the organiza- 
tion of this association. Early in December, 
1853, a circular was issued, signed by dis- 
tinguished teachers, friends of education, and 
citizens, in different parts of the state, call- 
ing for an Educational Convention to assem- 
ble at Bloomington on the 26th day of that 
month and year... . 

In that convention originated all of those 
great educational measures, which in a sin- 
gle decade, have brought Illinois from a very 
subordinate position up to the front line of 
Western Commonwealths in respect to public 
education. 

These distinctive measures are: 

A State Teachers Association 

Revision of the School Laws, and estab- 
lishment of a system of Free Schools sup- 
ported by taxation 

An Educational Journal 

A State Normal School; and 

The creation of the office of State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, as a separate 
Department of the State Government. 


We have thus some pride of line- 
age—not built upon snobbish exclu- 
sion of others from the rights that we 
would enjoy, but upon membership in 
an organization that could claim the 
services of a Newton Bateman, a J. B. 
Turner, a Charles E. Hovey, a Richard 
Edwards and many others of like dis- 
tinction in building a great institution 
of our Commonwealth. We are left 
with the question: What will be the 
status of the public schools of Illinois 
at the close of the decade upon which 
we are embarking ?—E.P.B. 


—s 





School Bills 


(Continued from page 9) 
cago the same percentage of claims for 
aid to classes of crippled children as 
was received by other cities. 
The bills referred to in columns 10, 
11 and 12 for Senate were not per- 
mitted to come to a vote in the House, 


Special Explanation 


The predominance of “favorable” 
votes indicates that a majority of the 
legislators favored liberal legislation 
for schools. This raises the question 
why more liberal bills did not pass. 
The answer given by many Represen- 
tatives was “The Administration is 
opposed to the bills and forbids their 
being called up for passage.” For that 
reason the bills for a $29,000,000 
state school fund, for making up the 
$7,000,000 deficiency, and for level- 
ing up state aid died on the calendar. 
The attitude of the Administration 
forces toward finance bills is disclosed 
by the record in Columns 8, 10 and 11 
of such administration leaders as 
Adamowski, Bolger, Boyle, and F. W. 
Lewis, 





